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Preface 


“Underdeveloped” areas—as the most casual reading of the news 
reminds us—are a problem not only for their own inhabitants; they are 
increasingly attracting concern from the more advantaged parts of our 
shrinking but conflict-riven world. The death throes of colonial power 
have displayed the traditional paternalism of more privileged countries 
as but one face of the discredited coin of imperialism. Meanwhile, social 
scientists have come increasingly to the fore with new approaches that 
seek to avoid some of the pitfalls of the older ones. 


The problem at root is one of stimulating planned, orderly change 
that conserves the values and therefore the integrity of a social group 
while raising its economic, technological, and educational level to a point 
at which its members can begin to participate as equals on the world 
scene. Participate they must, willy-nilly: if Eden ever existed, it cannot 
be preserved against the onslaught of the dollar, the machine, and the 
printed word. But the nature of that participation hangs in the balance. 
As against the democratic vistas that we have learned to hope for, the 
alternatives of communism, rampant nationalism, and demoralization are 
displayed at every quarter. 

Anthropologists have contributed awareness of the integrity of cul- 
tures, and of their potentialities for change. Social psychologists have 
increasingly concerned themselves with the process of change itself by 
which patterns of behavior and thought can be modified. In social work, 
education, and psychotherapy—to mention three areas of application dis- 
cussed in the recent issue of the Journal edited by Harry Lerner and 
Herbert Kelman1—convergent trends suggest the viability and special 
advantages of democratic change from within. 

The Puerto Rican program described in this issue has this latter focus. 
Journal readers should find it of interest as a detailed account of one of 
the ways in which a people with close historic ties to the United States is 
going about this “boot-straps” operation. As the Issue editors remark, this 
is not a scientific report. It presents few “findings.” The zeal and en- 
thusiasm of the authors, moreover, permeates their account of their pro- 
gram. Perhaps not the stuff of science—this inspirational note that they 
sometimes strike—but certainly an essential ingredient of the enterprise 
on which they are reporting. This enterprise, as applied social science at 
the community level, develops an approach that is by no means limited 
to “backward” areas. 

The Journal is honored by the participation in this issue of the 
Honorable Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

M. BrewsTER SMITH 
General Editor 


1“Group Methods in eteonee. Social Work, and Adult Education,” Journal of Social Issues, 
1952, Vol. 8, No. 








Introduction 


Stephen B. Withey and Charles F, Cannell 


This issue is presented as a case study of an agency at work on an 
important social and civic problem. It is not intended as a theoretical or 
research report. For the social scientist the program of the Division of 
Community Education in Puerto Rico is of general interest because of the 
type of effort which is being made with relation to the cultural and at- 
titudinal patterns of a large population. Social scientists will be especially 
interested in the methods used and the rationale for their use. The purpose 
of this issue is not to answer questions on what has been found, since in 
fact the work is just beginning. Rather it is to give a progress report of a 
program in development and to acquaint the reader with the methods 
being used. 


Strong social pressures in Puerto Rico arise from the need to achieve 
greater economic well-being and the need to solve the problems of popu- 
lation pressure. At present phenomenal efforts are being made to solve 
both of these and the many subsidiary problems that accompany them. 


The focus of this issue of the Journal is on that part of the total 
effort which falls within the responsibilities of the Division of Community 
Education of the Department of Education of Puerto Rico. Though the 
concerns of the broad program are largely economic, the role of the 
Division is not so centered. It was realized that even when large economic 
and social problems are solved through government efforts, they must be 
accompanied by the growth and development of the community itself if 
these gains are to be permanent. Thus the Division centers its work on the 
community—its perception of itself and its own potential; its methods 
of doing things for itself; the development of its own resources and the 
solution of its own problems. The problems are the community’s own; 
the motivations and processes by which the community grows as it solves 
these problems are the concern of the Division. 


Related efforts exist in other parts of the world though they differ in 
certain fundamentals. This effort is more or less unique in its underlying 
emphasis on the process by which communities grow and develop. In 
many of these efforts, wherever located, social scientists are being in- 
creasingly involved in one role or another. In this report they will find a 
case history of a program in operation. 

Such a case history is of special interest since none of.the members 
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of the Division profess to be trained as social psychologists or sociologists. 
However, they face problems daily which would challenge the imagination 
of the best of such professionals. They do have varying backgrounds and 
qualifications for their present roles, and these have meshed to form a 
functional organization. 


Most of this issue is written by the Division members themselves. The 
first section gives an outsider’s account of the over-all program. Stuart 
Chase visited Puerto Rico two years ago on the initiative of the National 
Planning Association and under the sponsorship of its Business Committee 
on National Policy. Funds for his study were provided by the Economic 
Development Administration of the Puerto Rican Government. He reports 
his findings in a booklet “Operation Bootstrap”—In Puerto Rico, Report 
of Progress, 1951. 


The Governor of Puerto Rico then outlines the legislative design in 
the establishment of the Division of Community Education as part of this 
over-all program. This is followed by the major sections of this issue 
contributed by the head of the Division and the head of the Division’s field 
operation, These cover the activities of the agency and the work of the 
field staff in particular. The results of a bench-mark survey are also 
presented. 


Finally, the two editors of this issue who visited the island as con- 
sultants on research methods to the Division, discuss the principles of 
operation used by the agency and point up some of the opportunities for 
research that arise in such a program. 











Redesigning An Economy 


Puerto Rico Tries to Break Away from Sugar 


Stuart Chase 


The island of Puerto Rico, the “rich harbor” of the Spanish discov- 
erers, has various aspects and roles. We can think of it as a prize won 
from Spain by glorious victory in 1898, as a romantic vacation spot in 
the tropics (see any travel agency for folders in full color), as a pro- 
ductive source of sugar, embroideries and tropical fruits, as a social 
problem exporting surplus population to become another problem in 
Harlem. Or we can think of it as a unique laboratory in which certain 
social inventions are being tested and demonstrated. It was as a laboratory 
that I studied it rather intensively the year before last, and drew from it 
some new insights and stimulating surprises. The government of Puerto 
Rico and the National Planning Association had asked me to report on the 
industrialization program, “Fomento,” or “Operation Bootstrap,”! as 
Governor Mufioz calls it. 


The least of the Greater Antilles and the farthest east, Puerto Rico 
lies beyond Cuba, Jamaica and Hispaniola (Haiti-Santo Domingo) but 
west of the tiny Virgin Islands and the chain of Lesser Antilles that hangs 
down to the shelf of South America. “Almost as square as a brick,” says 
the guidebook, about 100 miles long and 36 wide from north to south— 
roughly the size and shape of Connecticut, but with more people and 
fewer factories, as yet. 


In a two-motored plane one can cruise around the island’s entire 
coastline in about two hours. Here below us lies San Juan, the capital, 
with its old masonry, its sea walls and forts and Spanish churches, dwarfed 
now by its skyscrapers, slums, and vast new housing developments. Across 
the harbor mouth to the west are fields of cane and presently the tall 
chimneys of sugar mills. Streams wind through the sugar fields, the 
pineapple and coconut plantations. All these are on the flat shelf of the 
coastal plain, with the wall of mountains behind. We cruise past cement 
plants with their scarred quarries, a salt works, and in the hills beyond, 
terraced fields, coffee plantations, lakes, reservoirs, motor roads, and 
glimpses of white villages. 


1For more detail, see my report under this title, published in 1951 in pamphlet form by the 
National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 
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We reach the western edge of the island and swing around to follow 
the south shore. The backbone of mountains here looks steeper and less 
green, with a rocky peak now and then rising above 4,000 feet. 


When Isabella asked Columbus what Puerto Rico looked like, he is 
said to have crushed a sheet of paper and laid it on the royal table. The 
crumpled ridges take up more than half the island’s area, and cultivation 
is limited on their steep slopes. The mountains also sharply affect the 
rainfall, which is scarce over the dry plains of the southwest, heavy in 
the tropic forest of El Junque, where tree ferns grow 30 feet high under 
a rainfall of almost 200 inches a year. We see no mining operations 
beyond limestone, clay, and sand. No oil has been found and there is 
little timber worth the cutting. Reforestation has only just begun. 

Human resources however are truly abundant, thanks to the won- 
derful climate and efficient public health measures. Puerto Rico has the 
fastest rate of natural population growth in the world. The birth rate is 
about 40 per thousand; the death rate is down to 10, which means a net 
increase of 30 people per thousand per year. If this continues for 25 
years, Puerto Rico will have twice as many people as there are today. She 
must run faster and faster to stay in the same place. 


This problem of course is not unique with Puerto Rico. Ceylon, 
Japan, the Philippines are close behind. In societies using much mechani- 
cal power, birth rates have been falling for a century. Population goes 
on increasing, but more slowly. But handicraft societies, thanks largely to 
public health measures, are undergoing what has been called a “popula- 
tion explosion.” Three remedies are proposed: (1) the emigration of 
surplus workers, (2) birth control clinics, and (3) a shift from agriculture 
to industry. Not only does industrialization raise living standards, but 
when it is well under way, it is invariably accompanied by a falling birth 
rate. Why? The statisticians are not sure, but they point out that people’s 
wants are enlarged and their sense of responsibility increased. 


Industrialization means mechanization, technology, inanimate energy, 
and a large increase in capital investment. It took western countries a 
century to make the transfer; Russia has been struggling with it for a 
generation; Puerto Rico has hardly more than begun. A deliberate foster- 
ing of industry calls for technicians and administrators of a high order, 
and their training takes time. Around 1940, talented young Puerto Ricans 
began going north to study at Penn State, M.I.T., Harvard, Columbia, 
Michigan. Presently they returned, to form a notable group of able ad- 
ministrators dedicated to improving the condition of their island. To 
achieve this goal, cultural patterns which run back for 400 years must be 
changed—and any social scientist knows what this means. 


If Puerto Rico can shift her patterns, and offer a lucid record of just 
how it is done, all the world will watch the demonstration! For the 
dilemma of this little island is the world’s dilemma. If it can be resolved 
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in this land of severely limited natural resources, one is tempted to say 
that it can be resolved anywhere—in Ceylon, Java, India, China, the Congo. 
Puerto Rico will have made a major contribution to one of the two most 
important problems in the world today—the relation of food supply to 
population. (The other is war and peace). 


Puerto Rico offers other lessons for low-income societies, and for 
high-income societies too. Among them are (1) Puerto Rico’s honest, 
devoted, and responsible top echelon in government; (2) its unusual 
relationship between government and business, where each group respects 
and cooperates with the other; (3) its experience in the techniques of 
over-all planning for new utilities and industries; and (4) in the very 
intelligent system of priorities used to shift the economy. 


To these lessons, we might add a final one. Puerto Rico offers a pilot- 
plant, or a series of them, in processing people—not only by the technical 
activities that we label “education,” but in a wider and more creative 
sense. People, Puerto Rico’s most prolific resource, are in one sense a lia- 
bility. Ways and means are being tested for turning them into an asset, 
not only by teaching them our culture but by utilizing their own. They 
can become our ambassadors to many countries, especially Latin countries. 
They can develop for us new group techniques in teaching, as in the 
Morovis plan. But this is outside my subject and I will leave it for the 
expert educators, 


People 


Many Puerto Ricans (to generalize cautiously) show great energy 
and endurance, with manual dexterity that is proverbial and mental quick- 
ness as well. Representing two cultures and sometimes three, many of them 
feel an intense conflict. They tend to be sensitive, fiery, jealous. Their 
poverty, though it makes some of them hopeless, tends to energize others. 


Driving along the south and west coasts of the island, I looked care- 
fully at the feet of the many pedestrians. Only small children were bare- 
foot, and by no means all of them—in striking contrast with Mexico. Most 
girls and women wore factory-made dresses in vivid colors. I noticed no 
sick or crippled people, and no begzars. Puerto Ricans at home are healthy 
and comely to look at, some of them strikingly handsome. They walk with 
their heads up. They have natural politeness and much human dignity. In 
Harlem, the same people would feel more defensive, and it would show 
in their bearing. This is one possible explanation for the difference which 
a visitor is sure to notice. Another is the stimulating effect of the new 
enterprises, the slum clearance, and building boom. 


All these people, one must remember, are U.S. citizens, subject to the 
draft, and entitled to all regular grants-in-aid for public health, road 
building, and the like. Their political status, since the adoption of the new 
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constitution, is unique—resembling somewhat the status of Canadians in 
their Dominion. They do not pay federal income taxes, but have an income 
tax of their ‘own. 

The people elect their Governor, a Senate, a House, and local mayors 
and officials. They send a representative to Washington, but he cannot vote 
in the Congress. The insular government has wide powers over local towns 
and districts. It runs the public schools and all the fire departments. The 
executive arm includes the Planning Board and various government cor- 
porations, furnishing power, water, agricultural research, help to business- 
men, as well as the regular cabinet departments of Treasury, Justice, In- 
terior, Health, Education. It includes also the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, better known as Fomento, which engineers the program the 
Governor calls “Operation Bootstrap.” 


The Economic Program 


The economic program aims to replace a one-crop sugar culture with 
diversified industry plus diversified crops, including sugar. Perhaps more 
sugar than ever will be grown by the new methods, but it will decline 
relatively. The program started under the inspiration of Governor Mufioz 
(then Senator) in 1942. A government corporation was organized to pro- 
mote manufacturing on the island and conduct research into natural re- 
sources, into marketing methods and export possibilities. Its powers were 
wide, and its capital considerable. It began by building four modern 
factories and buying a fifth, all to be operated as nationalized industries. 
The result, however, was that while the five made money as a package, 
the profit all came from the cement plant. After the war, accordingly, the 
five factories were sold, and the money used to build plants for lease or 
sale to private enterprise. Some large projects were included here, such as 
the $7 million Caribe-Hilton Hotel in San Juan, and a big rayon mill. 


Fomento is now chiefly responsible for some 150 new plants and 
enterprises, all privately operated. The economy is really beginning to 
shift, the patterns to change. Indirectly these plants have also created tens 
of thousands of new jobs in the service trades—truck drivers, telephone 
operators, airplane personnel, mail clerks, repair crews, and the rest. 


A whole new pattern of economic relationships is emerging, marked 
by close cooperation between government and private business. This is 
the more surprising because the Governor’s political party, when it rose 
to power a decade ago, was frankly socialistic. The early reforms were 
along socialist lines, though with no thoughts of expropriation, or “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” or autocratic controls. The reasons at the 
time were sound, for if certain essential industries were to be established 
on the island, the government had to put up the money. No private in- 
dustry could get capital cheaply enough on the scale required. 
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This form of cooperation developed from experience, with no theories 
or ideologies involved. The governor and his top command were flexible 
enough to shift their approach, provided that their fundamental goal— 
the wellbeing of Puerto Rico—was advanced. “The legitimate object of 
government,” said Lincoln, “is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do for themselves.” Once this idea is 
grasped, rigid ideologies go out the window. Puerto Rico is an economy 
in a new dimension, including the deliberate promotion of managerial 
talent, public or private, to do what the community wants and needs. 


When President Roosevelt was leading the crusade against unemploy- 
ment and depression in the 1930’s, young men came to help him from all 
the universities, and idealism ran high. San Juan in 195] reminded me in 
some ways of Washington in 1935, with a brain trust whose members are 
bilingual, practical and fiercely patriotic. On the mainland World War II 
brought prosperity and full employment back with a rush, and economic 
idealism faded out: but in Puerto Rico, with poverty perpetually renewed 
by the Malthusian dilemma, economic idealism and economic solutions are 
still in great demand. The pilot plant is running full speed. 


Puerto Rico and the World 


Finally, we must remember that Puerto Rico has certain unique 
advantages as well as disadvantages. It has gifts to bestow on the main- 
land as well as gifts to take from it. The relationship is a two-way street. 
The experiments now going on in Puerto Rico, furthermore, may have 
applicability all around the world. Let us summarize them: 


The industrial program, which has already demonstrated important lessons for 
the mainland and for the world. 

The working out of a new relation between government men and businessmen, 
where ideologies are ignored, and each respects the function of the other. 

The proof that high integrity is possible in the government of a low-income 
society, and that reserves of talent exist from which to train creative leaders. 

The analysis in the government’s planning department of the essential steps for 
inaugurating a program of technical aid anywhere in the world. This is especially 
useful to Point Four programs. 


A political invention in the new constitution, adopted in 1952 and now being 
tested by experience; the island is neither a state nor a colony. 


Other gifts from Puerto Rico to the mainland include: a market of 
some $350 million annually for American goods; an outlet for U.S. venture 
capital, which, with its tax abatement provisions, is very advantageous; a 
winter playground, not to be looked down upon in summer either; a pool 
for labor shortages on the mainland; a laboratory for racial adjustment 
and reform; a cultural contrast within our own country which can offset 
many criticisms by Latins and others. The island takes and the island 
gives; not her least gift may be the chart being drawn for workable 
concepts and useful action in the age of the atom. 
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Statement of Motives 


, 
~ 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin 


The establishment of The Division of Community Education as an 
agency within the Department of Education was an act of the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico designed to broaden and strengthen the educational roots 
of democracy in the daily living practices of our urban and rural people. 


This act became effective May 14, 1949. Its preamble states clearly 
the fundamental purposes of the program as follows: 


Statement of Motives 
Law #372, May 14, 1949 


The goal of community education is to impart basic teaching on the nature of man, 
his history, his life, his way of working and of self-governing in the world and in 
Puerto Rico. Such teaching, addressed to ‘adult citizens meeting in groups in the 
barrios, settlements and urban districts will be imparted through moving pictures, 
radio, books, pamphlets and posters, phonographic records, lectures and group dis- 
cussion. The object is to provide the good hand of our popular culture with the tool 
of a basic education. In practice this will mean giving to the communities and to the 
Puerto Rican community in general the wish, the tendency, and the way of making 
use of their own aptitudes for the solution of many of their own problems of health, 
education, cooperation, social life through the action of the community itself. The 
community should not be civically unemployed. The community can be constantly 
and usefully employed in its own service, in terms of pride and satisfaction for the 
members thereof. The communal activities of which our people are capable on a basis 
of guidance and training can produce returns for millions of dollars annually in the 
solution of problems and improvements of life. This is the fundamental purpose of 
this program of community education authorized by this Act. 


From this statement of motives we see clearly the two major directives 
given to the Division to guide it in carrying out its work: 1). To impart 
basic teaching on the nature of man, his history, his life, his way of work- 
ing and of self-governing in the world and in Puerto Rico, thus providing 
the good hand of our popular culture with the tool of a basic education. 
2). To give to the communities the wish, the tendency and the way of 
making use of their own aptitudes for the solution of many of their own 
problems . . . to the end that each community can be constantly and use- 
fully employed in its own service, in terms of pride and satisfaction for 
the members thereof. Other sections of the law clarify further the function 
of this program: 1). It shall be under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Education and shall extend into the rural and urban districts of Puerto 
Rico. 2). It shall establish a program and develop it until it covers the 
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whole island. 3). It may use all audio-visual media suited to its function. 
4). It may develop educational centers for the purpose of awakening the 
interest and initiative of the citizens in the economic and social welfare of 
their community. 5). It shall appoint and train the necessary staff to carry 
out the function of the act. 


Thus within the preamble and ihe body of the law itself, the Division 
of Community Education was provided with landmarks to guide it in its 
general progress. During the three and a half years since the passage of 
the law the Division has held closely to these basic objectives. Today its 
personnel is working in 1,050 communities throughout the island. With 
very clearly understood principles and with a definite set of methods of 
work, the field staff of the Division is now well engaged in its democratic 
task of helping the communities of Puerto Rico move forward into a high 
place of full civic employment. 


In the pages to follow, the reader will become acquainted with some 
of the men who have devoted their lives to this work. He will learn how 
these men were found and trained. He will hear of the problems that 
confront the group organizer as he visits in the homes of his area. And 
he will also hear of the strong faith this man has in himself, his work and 
in the people. For it is on this faith and trust in the dignity and worth of 
each individual that the program of the Division is built. And it is this 
same faith and trust that is the foundation of our democracy. 
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The Division of Community Education 
— An Overview 


Fred G. Wale 


The sound expenditures of our funds in economic development will 
bring great returns for the future. Millions must be spent each year to 
guarantee the full profit of past investments, while to stop or slow down 
would be to invite disaster. However, it will be clearly recognized by even 
the most ardent advocate of industry that no matter how successful we are, 
there will still remain the enormous task of growth within our social- 
democratic structure. While physical and economic forces are at work to 
raise the outward expressions of a better way of life, while millions are 
spent to make this possible, other millions must be spent to insure the 
democratic educational base upon which these improvements are built. 


The economist dealing with problems of industry and employment 
must of necessity measure success or failure in monetary terms. However, 
the community in which there is much unemployment or under-employment 
does not need to sit idly waiting for the blessing of factory life to solve 
its collective problems. If it is willing to forego the luxury of translating 
all economic plans into the language of dollars and cents, it may find 
the means to better the physical life of its members, and at the same time 
enrich its social institutions. This is not a romantic argument in favor of 
a return to nature, but rather a plea for a realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion as it exists. In the rural community of Puerto Rico today, we have 
the problem and we have the manpower. We have the technicians with the 
“know-how” and we have some natural resources. And in large measure, 
when it has not been exploited and dissipated, we have one ‘other important 
potential, a belief in ourselves and in our neighbors. We have dignity in 
its best sense. The great undertaking is to bring these forces together into 
one harmonious whole. When this happens, we find a community no longer 
civically unemployed but one that is “constantly and usefully engaged in 
its own service, in terms of pride and satisfaction for the members thereof.” 


But this is not all. If it were, one might interpret our concern as that 
of problem solving. One might assume that our objective was simply a 
matter of helping a community to build something. We do not under- 
estimate the value of pure water or good roads, but we believe the measure 
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of community well-being goes beyond the existence of a facility. We could 
take you to a community of people where the neighbors live without im- 
provements of any kind; no water, no sanitary or health facilities, no 
school, no road. no communication between families. We would say that 
such a neighborhood was without well-being or the outward signs of well- 
being. We could then take you across the mountain and show you another 
location where a group of two hundred families had been given a road, a 
cement school and a medical center. These had been built after several 
years of negotiation between “the leader” and the municipal and insular 
governments. The people watched and waited. When the service was 
brought to them they used it and were grateful to their “leader.” They 
wait now for the solution to other needs they have, believing that in time 
their. man of influence will be successful with the proper authorities. Their 
role is the passive one of expectation and acceptance. This group of 
families we would say had some of the outward signs of community better- 
ment, but none of the well-being. 


We would then take you to a third locality. Here the families have a 
road, a milk station for pre-school aged children, and a building where 
hot lunches are served. In addition, these families have found the means 
of communicating with each other. Through a stimulus of their latent sense 
of inquiry and through the opportunity to meet and talk together, they 
gradually came to see that many of their problems could be solved. More 
than this, they found that in the solution they learned many things pre- 
viously hidden from them—attitudes of acceptance and rejection they had 
for themselves, and for others in their community. As they discussed to- 
gether, they found that the success of their undertaking required a spirit 
in which each member was given full opportunity to participate. They 
learned the balance between individual contribution and the discipline of 
the group. They learned that the method by which they solved their prob- 
lem determined the continuing stature of the community. In other words, 
adherence to the democratic process in the discussion, planning and con- 
struction phases of development would produce a community in which the 
principles of democracy were expressed in every detail of life. The group 
of families we would say not only had some of the outward signs of ma- 
terial betterment but also the more fundamental indices of community 
well-being and growth. 


We, therefore, state clearly at the outset that material facilities must 
be accompanied by internal growth if we look for community well-being 
and that this cannot be accomplished without the use of democratic 
methods in all matters effecting the related lives of those within the 
community. 


The program of the Division is one of education. Everything we do 
is measured in these terms. As an educational program we are concerned 
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with people living together in neighborhoods or in communities, not with 
the personal development of the individual except as it affects his com- 
munity, participation. Equally, we are not concerned with groups of 
families living within the community. Just as it is undesirable for the 
will of one man to plan the destiny of a community, so we believe it is 
equally undesirable for a small group of families to make decisions affect- 
ing the lives of all. We do not necessarily expect that every man, woman 
and child will take an active part in matters concerning all, but we do 
believe that everyone should be given the opportunity to be informed and 
to be included in every step that leads to planning and action. Following 
this guarantee each individual has the freedom to participate or not 
according to his own decision and the right to agree or disagree in open 
forum. 


The full meaning of democracy is not achieved unless these guarantees 
are given. Through the freedoms they bring, the community will achieve 
democratic growth, a matter more vital than any action aimed at solving 
a material problem. The ways and means to make this philosophy a living 
reality and the methods thus employed are the daily concerns of this pro- 
gram of community education and will be given in detail in the following 
chapter. 


In terms of services brought to the rural communities of Puerto Rico 
through the work of this Division, it should be made clear that there are 
no funds available for materials. The call to labor given to the people by 
our field staff is not supported by any minimum wage law. It cannot guar- 
antee a program of economic social security. It cannot pay overtime or 
workmen’s compensation. In short, it brings nothing “tangible” in its 
hands when it visits a distant community to talk with the people. It makes 
no promises of any kind except that it will come back and come back 
again as long as the people are interested in finding a way to solve their 
own problems. It is in truth the rural man’s “Operation Bootstrap” and 
is a fitting complement to those sums spent on plans for our economic 
betterment. 


One night, recently, we visited a rural community in an eastern barrio 
of the island. Here the people have a serious problem when it rains, and 
it rains a great deal. Their river overflows, isolates one section of the 
community and inundates the other. The neighbors have grumbled about 
the condition for some time but they have done nothing but grumble. 
Their best talkers have said it was the government’s problem and the 
government must solve it. When they saw our strange faces, they came 
from their homes to describe the lamentable condition under which they 
were compelled to live. That evening at a meeting of more than a hundred 
adults they said, “We are here a people in great need. We have our hands 
to help solve this problem but no more. You are from the government. You 
have the means. What cement. tubes and other materials have you brought 








us?” We spoke clearly and said that we had brought no money and no 
equipment. Nothing, in short, except the means to help them harness all 
of their own resources, both tangible and intangible, to deliver themselves 
from this impasse. 

When they heard this, many deliberately rose and walked away from 
the meeting. They had heard all they wanted to hear. The “government” 
had failed them again. Others remained to give expression to the thoughts 
of the group. They knew what to do. They would form a committee and 
go to town to see the “right people” and demand from them all the ma- 
terials they needed. One positive thing happened that night and the people 
themselves did not fully understand it. They agreed to continue meeting 


together. 

Today they are a dependent community. Even the “hands” they offer, 
they give ‘in the spirit of bargaining. Today they are more satisfied to 
bemoan their poverty than to dig deeply into their own resources. They 
are in fact poorer than they know, for as yet they lack the faith in them- 
selves and their neighbors which comes before all else if they are to 
succeed. 


This community is not at this moment a community at all, but rather 
an assortment of families that chance and inheritance have brought to- 
gether. Someday, many nights into the future, they may discover the heart 
that now beats weakly if at all. Should this happen, it will be because of 
the work of one man, who over the coming months will attempt to guide 
this group of neighbors through a process of democratic participation into 
a condition of community self-reliance. One fundamental element is in his 
favor, a strong belief in himself, his work, and in the people. 


Organization 


The law that created the Division of Community Education gave some 
indication of the organizational structure through which the program 
might function. First of all, it made clear that the Division would be 
within the Department of Education under the direction of the Secretary 
of that branch of the government. It authorized the establishment of an 
audio-visual center for the production of materials; it approved the se- 
lection and training of a staff for the field work and the employment of 
the necessary personnel to administer the program. Thus three sections 
were formed—the Production Section where movie-scripts and books are 
written, films are made and graphic arts are produced; the Field and 
Training Section, where full responsibility lies for the selection, training 
and follow-up of the field staff, and the Administration Section, where all 
matters of an administrative nature are executed. 

Shortly after the Division began its program, one other small group of 
workers was added to its organization. From the earliest stages of our 
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planning we recognized that within an operating agency such as ours, 
full provision would have to be made for self-analysis. If we were to be 
effective in an area of social progress as yet scarcely chartered, we must 
not only make the best use of research already undertaken, but contribute 
to the field both for ourselves and those who will follow. For this reason 
the Analysis Unit was brought to the program with the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Michigan as its contractual consultant. 


But the law said nothing concerning our way of working or methods 
of selecting staff, other than to exempt us from civil service requirements. 
These things we were free to develop ourselves. In this, one basic principle 
has been our guide. To be a healthy organization we believed that we 
must operate daily within our own administration on matters both large 
or small with exactly the same basic principles and methods as those we 
were helping to foster in the communities where our field staff was at work. 
However, few of us had had previous experience in group participation as 
a basis for planning and action, but we were willing to work at it. This 
turned out to be a more difficult experience for some than had been antici- 
pated. The concept of reaching a group decision based on the open con- 
sensus of those involved in its execution was new for most of us. We found 
the following arguments to challenge it. Sometimes the group was charged 
with exercising policy powers. At other times its members were individually 
canvassed to vote for or against a measure. Salaries, titles, and assigned 
duties were therefore unequal. Any circle of common concern must there- 
fore’ be unequal. The janitor and the director were not interchangeable. 
Responsibility for the success or failure of the venture rested with a small 
group at the top. This group must set policy, make the decisions, and see 
that they were ably executed. This was considered good administration, 
good organization. 


It is a fact that group planning appears to take more time. But 
“direct” action—lauded as “time-saving,” “indicative-of-strong-leadership,” 
and the other terms we use to cover up authoritarianism—brushes aside 
the time spent by the staff adjusting to an arbitrary decision and the 
quantity or quality of the work produced by it. As an organization whose 
basic tenets include a belief in the dignity and worth of every member of 
the community, we must prove this belief by every act of every member 
of our own staff. 


Production Section 


When the Division was first organized, we decided to make use of 
three of the many audio-visual media available, namely posters, booklets 
and motion pictures. From the outset we knew that to be effective we would 
have to produce our own materials. Our objectives were (1) to bring 
important and related information to the people, and (2) to provide them 
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with a stimulus for democratic group action in the solution of their com- 
munity problems. We have not produced scattered films or books but 
rather programs in which the theme of a particular subject is comple- 
mented in the two media. For example, when we made a documentary film 
of the economic-geography of Puerto Rico, we showed it in a community 
the same week that we distributed a 48-page booklet, simply written and 
fully illustrated, on the subject of how sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco and 
many other things came to Puerto Rico. When we showed a dramatic 
documentary on the evils of the “curandera,” we distributed a book called 
“Science versus Superstition.” When we brought to the country the movie- 
story of a family that learned how to make better use of its little piece of 
land, we distributed a forty-page book on nutrition, “Food for Your 
Family.” At the same time that the community sees a documentary on the 
dignity and interrelatedness of work, a film called “The Hands of Man,” 
it will also be reading the eighty-page “Almanac for 1953,” the main 
feature of which is the recounting of true stories of men and women, 
sometimes families, who have made useful and beautiful objects of lasting 
benefit. 


Soon there will be seen in the island a sensitive documentary depicting 
the true story of a community with a serious problem and how it went 
about finding the solution. All the players are the same men, women, and 
children who lived through the experience, the country people of a distant 
mountain barrio. This film, with the shorts that will accompany it in its 
program of an hour and fifteen minutes, will be shown in more than a 
thousand rural communities. The booklets that the members of two hun- 
dred thousand rural families will share and read together will tell of other 
communities and their problems and how they solved them. 


Thus, film program, poster, and booklet supplement each other. We 
have produced eight such programs to date with a total of fifteen films, 
ranging in length from ten to ninety minutes, and eight books from forty 
to eighty pages long. We have given film programs more than 5000 times 
to a total rural audience of more than two million persons. We have put 
up more than 35,000 posters and distributed more than a million and a 


half books. 


After three years experience making films and books for the rural 
communities of the island, we are very clear as to what the Division hopes 
to achieve through its use of audio-visual materials in any form. We 
neither demand more of a film, booklet, or poster than the medium can 
deliver, nor do we underestimate its function. As a teaching device for 
people meeting in groups, such material has much to be said in its favor. 
As a way to orient and stimulate groups of citizens toward the solution 
of some of their own problems, these atidio-visual devices are essential. 


But there are things to be on guard against. For example, throughout 
the world many agencies have made use of the movie in connection with 
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their work in the rural community. Too often, however, it has been with- 
out proper respect for the medium or for the audience subjected to it. 
There has been a tendency to think of a film as “bait” to get people to- 
gether. This attitude plus the fact that good documentary films are scarce 
has produced two opposite reactions, both equally in error: one that says, 
“O.K., let’s relax. It doesn’t matter what we show them, they'll go for it 
anyway’; and the other that says, “Films are a waste of time and keep you 
from the main business at hand.” 


The films, booklets and posters of the Division are produced with 
constant concern about their use as educational media and about the 
people who will see them. All our materials are in Spanish, with music, 
background sound and narration in harmony with the rural communities 
of Puerto Rico. The fact that one of our films, Una Voz en la Montaia, has 
been exhibited this year at the Venice and the Edinburgh Film Festivals is 
of less lasting satisfaction to us than the warm response of the people for 
whom the film was written and produced. 


All members of the Production Section, with the exception of two 
continentals, are Puerto Ricans with training here and abroad—Europe, 
Mexico and the United States—in writing, graphic arts and film making. 
Several of them now have international reputations, but the truth is that an 
artist who has received top billing in the world’s graphic annuals finds 
more joy going to hear a study group of countrymen as they comment with 
strange wisdom on the drawings he has made in a current booklet. 


Field and Training Section 


When the Division began its work in the summer of 1949, the task — 
assigned to the Field and Training Section was the selection, training and 
supervision of a staff to carry on its program in the field. Although our 
law authorized us to develop a program of community education in both 
the urban and rural areas of the island, at the outset we chose the rural, 
believing this area presented the greater opportunity in terms of need and 
response. This is still true today, though there are indications that we 
must soon make a start on the more urbanized zones. 


According to the 1950 census figures, about half our total population 
is rural. This is open-country neighborhood rather than village living, 
but every rural family closely identifies itself with some locality of neigh- 
bors. It may be with one of the 800 barrios or subdivisions of the 76 
municipalities of the island. Or it may be with a sector of a barrio if it is 
large or divided by a mountain range. Or perhaps this identification is 
with a cluster of homes within the same valley, along the same steep hill- 
side or on the same peninsula. Sometimes a coffee hacienda marks the focal 
point of a circle of neighbors, sometimes a sugar central, perhaps a fishing 
port. But whatever the point of contact, be it church, school, store or 
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some other magnetic center, there exist today more than a thousand such 
neighborhoods all having many traits in common and yet no two alike. 


Like all people, the families of these rural neighborhoods are con- 
ditioned by the history of their cultural past. Some are indifferent and 
disillusioned. Some are not sure they have any common problems, and if 
one does exist, not sure that much can be done about it. Some show little 
faith in themselves or their neighbors. Some believe that people will act 
together but only under a leader with authority. But others, with a deep 
sense of pride in themselves and their neighbors, believe that they can 
find the solution to some of their own problems. They have found strength 
in the democratic concept that all members of the community have the 
right to participate equally in community planning and action. They lack 
only the ways and means to find the opportunity that will put this faith 
into a living framework. Our ultimate goal in all of these communities 
would be to help them develop a maximum of communal self-sufficiency. 
However, limitations of personnel do not permit us today to reach in- 
tensively into more than ten per cent. We try, however, to establish in 
every community an initial nucleus of democratic action, through showing 
films and starting groups for the study and distribution of booklets. 


Our task was to find a man within this rural community whose life 
showed a concern for the democratic way that he and his neighbors worked 
together. A man who knew or could learn these ways. Our plan was to seek 
him out, study with him for a period of three months in San Juan, hire 
him as a “group organizer” and then with close supervision send him 
back to his home area where he would live and work with his own people. 
The average size of this home area is 83 square miles, 20 barrios, 26 
neighborhoods or communities, 6146 rural families and 31,746 rural per- 
sons. In the mountains it tends to be slightly less in square miles than 
along the coast, but the difficulty of terrain is greater. All areas, moreover, 
have inland communities hard to reach over steep, winding roads or at the 
end of long mountainous paths. In any event, we know that each area is 
larger than one man can well serve in terms of the demands made upon 
him by the communities themselves. 


It is to this area that the group organizer returns after three months 
of training in San Juan. His first two months in the field he spends in 
further study, getting acquainted with his area. He knows generally the 
many communities assigned to him, but never before has he had the op- 
portunity or the need to visit intimately the families of the barrios, to hear 
first-hand from the neighbors the various problems they face in their daily 
living. The period of exploration is followed by a series of supervisory 
conferences in which a schedule of work is planned that permits him to 
visit in the homes and to bring a program of posters, booklets and films 
into each of his communities. 

To understand this phase of the work, let us follow the program of 
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one group organizer. Any one will do, for all follow the same general 
pattern. Let us choose Ratl Gonzales of Utuado. The first film program 
Rail showed in Utuado was Desde las Nubes, the documentary account of 
our economic-geography. Through the volunteer study groups he dis- 
tributed 5000 copies of its accompanying book, De Cémo Llegaron a Puerto 
Rico el Café, el Tabaco, la Cafta y Muchas Otras Cosas, its map and poster. 
During the twelve weeks devoted to this program, he visited each of his 
thirty communities five times. On the first two occasions he went from 
home to home talking with the families planning with them the time and 
place for the volunteer meeting for the study and distribution of the 
booklet. His third visit was during the afternoon and evening of his study 
group. His fourth visit was to place posters and his fifth, the showing of 
the film program. 


On this fifth visit, he arrived early in the afternoon, talked with the 
people, announced the movie over the loudspeaker and prepared the site 
for his showing. This is always out-of-doors. Usually the people begin to 
gather from five to six o’clock in the evening. By now music is coming 
over the loudspeaker drawing the people toward the center. It is a moving 
sight to see whole families slowly making their way down the long moun- 
tain trails. After the film is over, lighted flares mark their ascent in the 
darkness as they climb the hillsides back to their scattered homes. 


Many bring musical instruments to play over the microphone and to 
accompany the singers who wish to perform for the community. They sing 
and play for a time before the film is shown. Then comes the film. Then 
those who wish stay behind after the film and continue singing. Many 
would stay until past midnight if the group organizer were willing. How- 
ever, he has a big day ahead of him and, finally, he indicates that he must 
pack his equipment and go home for his necessarily late supper and his 
much-needed rest. 


Ratl has a movie showing three times a week. To help him move from 
community to community he has a jeep equipped with generator and pro- 
jector. Sometimes the exhibition center is not far from the municipal road. 
Perhaps in good weather he can drive his jeep over the dirt road to one 
of the more isolated communities. But ten of his 30 communities are 
reached only over mountain trails half an hour or more by horseback. 
There he cannot use the generator in his jeep but instead he must carry a 
portable one besides his other equipment—projector, projector stand, loud- 
speaker, microphone, screen, screen stand, and films. 

Barrio Santa Rosa is one such community. To reach it you must first 
drive five kilometers along a dirt road through a forest reserve. You will 
pass no houses on the way except those of the forest center. Suddenly this 
road ends in the yard of a two-room school. Nearby are four small wooden 
houses. You park the jeep, transfer the equipment to the backs of two 
horses, and travel for another hour. Finally you reach the center of Barrio 
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Santa Rosa. This barrio has been isolated for many years. There are those 
within the town who will tell you that the barrio has a bad reputation. It 
is true that many children have hookworm, that there is much unemploy- 
ment and, for some, little hope for the future. The demands’made upon 
Raul at the start of his program in Santa Rosa have been great. The story 
is long and some of its details are dramatic. His experiences would have 
frightened away a less determined man. But as he works more intimately 
with the families of this neighborhood growth will come, provided he and 
Santa Rosa are given the time—a point that cannot be over-emphasized. 
Attitudes, resentments, cultural patterns cannot be examined by a people 
overnight. The educational growth of a community, if it is to be deep, 
will not be rapid. 


Another of these ten communities which Ratl can reach only by horse- 
back is the mountainous Chorreras Arriba. Here live seventy-five rural 
families, “parceleros,” making their living off the land with no road to 
bring their produce to market. Their children have no school. Three 
hundred and fifty people attended the showing of Desde las Nubes in this 
community, an average of more than three persons to a family. During 
the first three months of work, Ratl visited Chorreras Arriba nine times, 
arriving there on his first visit at 7:30 A.M. 


The case of Ratl Gonzales, described here in some detail, gives a 
close-up of a single group organizer. Each, however, goes through the 
same experience and it is one that calls for great patience and understand- 
ing. We quote directly from the report on Barrio Cedro Arriba made by 
the field worker in Comerio. 


Barrio Cedro Arriba—Sector San Antonio, 9/4/51—Projection of 
the film Los Peloteros. 


The place for the screening of the film is the San Antonio schoolyard. I arrived early 
in the afternoon and visited in the various parts of San Antonio. And then on to the 
place of screening. While I was setting up the projection equipment, an impertinent 
shower fell, but in spite of the rain the people continued to come from all directions. 
After the music reel, I announced to the audience that it was necessary to begin the 
screening so as to take advantage of the weather. Just before the end of the first part, 
a strong shower fell. Four persons held the oilcloth over the projector. In spite of the 
rain the people continued to look at the film. Later, however, during the second part, 
there came a heavy downpour with wind. Now there was great confusion. The screen- 
ing had to be stopped. The people ran to protect themselves while I, with the help of 
several neighbors under the rain, was able to gather in the equipment. What had been 
happiness for everyone, now suddenly turned into sadness. The bad country roads and 
the long walk home became the topic of conversation. Then they came to me and said: 
“What a good picture, Guillo, and how unfortunate we did not see the ending.” Then 
they said: “We don’t know how you are going to leave the barrio tonight, but don’t 
worry. We have oxen in case your jeep will not go out by itself.” When I left they 
called to me: “May you go with God, and be careful. The road is very bad.” I changed 
to “W power gear and moved along toward home very slowly and somewhat fright- 
ened. 


If the field worker ever doubts the faith he has in the people he is working 
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with or the basic principles of his role as an educator, he then turns to 
worrying—worrying about his small salary, his sick wife, his unattended 
farm, his own health, his driving, his unforeseeable future. And it is at 
just such times that he faces the real test of whether he is truly a group 
organizer or not. 


But the greatest trial of strength comes as he begins to work more 
intensively with a community, helping its members move steadily toward 
full self-reliance. If he does not work with equal intensity in every com- 
munity, it is due to the size of the job. The Santa Rosa’s, the isolated 
barrios of mountain and valley, need his help as much as the further 
advanced communities. The need and the urgency of the task are equally 
present in each. 


Working intensively with a community is a matter that takes time. 
You cannot hurry growth. The community in which some members thought 
a milk station was a great need took nine months of meetings for discussion 
and planning and one month to build the center. The neighbors of Chor- 
reras Arriba had been talking among themselves for seven years about their 
need for a road. When Ratl Gonzales first visited them they began to talk 
with him. After a time, the individual talking turned te group planning 
and the group planning to community action. Today they are building the 
road. But it was over a year ago since Ratl first went to Chorreras Arriba. 
It takes that long, because only by laying a foundation of understanding 
and trust can a community of people be sure that it will continue to work 
together after the bridge is built, the road is repaired, or the well is dug. 
By working together under principles of democratic participation and 
responsibility, the community grows and through this process of growth 
it finds continued faith in itself, confidence in its truly elected leadership 
and pride and satisfaction in its own service. 


In a barrio of Hatillo where today a milk station has been built, we 
watched the people move from demanding that the mayor and the superin- 
tendent solve their problem to a position in which they applauded when 
a neighbor stated in community meeting that this was a matter “that we 
ourselves must solve.” This reorientation took place during eight months 
of community self-analysis. We saw a barrio leader, who never before 
allowed anyone but himself to speak for the community, sit in the central 
office of the Department of Education with seven other appointed members 
from the community, four of them women, and share equally with them 
in the presentation of their problem. We were present at a meeting when 
the members of a community refused graciously but firmly the gift of a 
large sum of money from a well-to-do person outside their barrio because, 
they said, they wished to have the opportunity to raise the money in 
nickels and dimes from their own pockets. We listened to an influential 
neighbor as he tried to block a road building project when he found the 
community did not intend to have it pass his store. And then we watched 
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the community win him over to its way of thinking. 


More than a hundred communities are working together to find a 
solution to some common problems. They have dug wells, built bridges, 
constructed roads, erected schoolhouses, cultivated community gardens, 
conducted adult evening schools. But roads, milk stations, gardens and 
other material things are only expressions of community growth, not the 
growth itself. Poverty of the spirit can be found as much in the com- 
munity with fine buildings and abundant services as in the poor man’s 
countryside. Buildings and services are signposts that mark the direction 
of a people’s progress. For us, their value to the community can best be 
measured when one knows and understands the planning that preceded 
action, how they became a reality and by what manner of participation 
their function is kept alive. It is this knowledge and understanding that 
the Division of Community Education strives for in its work with the 
rural communities of Puerto Rico. 




















The Field Program 


Carmen Isales and Fred G. Wale 


What We Brought to the Program 


Those of us who were given the responsibility for planning the field 
program of the Division were people who came from three different fields 
of endeavor: social work, agriculture, and education. However, we shared 
certain fundamental concepts which helped us achieve a unity of purpose 
during the initial period of development. 


First of all, we were in agreement in what we were doing. We under- 
stood its implications. We all believed in the program, in one another, 
and in the methods we would employ. We were able to communicate our 
concerns to each other and arrive at common agreements. Having faith in 
each other, we were able to have faith in the families with whom we were 
destined to work. Our attitude toward people and problems was a positive 
one. It began with a deep respect for the individual. We believed that 
every man had the right as well as the responsibility to share in matters 
concerning the welfare of the community; that no decision affecting his 
community should be made for him and brought to him for his endorse- 
ment; that regardless of prevailing conditions every community and every 
member in the community possessed an untapped potential for growth and 
development providing that the nourishment for this growth came from 
within the community and not from the outside. 


So fundamental is this matter of “respect for people” that we believed 
any action taken by us could be measured against it as a yardstick. For 
example, we could not sit in a central office planning the needs of a com- 
munity, declaring in the same breath that we had unlimited respect for 
the people living there. We did not believe we could claim to have respect 
for the judgment of a group of neighbors and at the same time point a 
finger, no matter how subtly, at the man we wanted them to choose as 
their leader. We thought it hardly an act of faith to decide for a community 
that the road they wished to build was too long, or that the store needed 
for the cooperative had to be rented because the neighbors were too poor 
to build. We believed that democracy began with the stimulus given each 
individual to search into his innermost resources, and were it not for the 
fact that our experience in the field has put this belief repeatedly through 
a thorough and successful test, we would have been discouraged by those 
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who prefer to feel that such concerns are idealistic if not imprudent and 
impractical. 


What We Found in the Rural Community 


As we began to work in the rural community and before our survey 
material was available, we had from our reading and experience some 
very definite ideas about the attitudes, practices and opportunities people 
had for working together in groups. Until a more reliable analysis was 
available, we had to develop the program in line with these carefully 
considered assumptions. 


We knew that there were many adults in the country who had not had 
the opportunity to become literate. However, we believed that there were 
few rural families that did not have one member who could read and 
write. We saw clear proof of the fact that the countryman had a thirst for 
knowledge and a natural inquisitiveness with respect to himself and the 
world around him. We believed that this desire to learn justified our 
bringing new ideas on broad subjects in booklets and movies as often as 
the program would permit. Just as we did not go to the country advocating 
a particular solution to a problem—cooperatives, better nutritional prac- 
tices, soil conservation—so we did not begin our work by launching a 
campaign against illiteracy. We do not believe that a man must know 
how to read and write before he is able to sit with his neighbors on matters 
of community welfare. Our ideas with respect to illiteracy as a problem 
are the same as for impure water or bad roads. If the community decides, 
as several already have, that the establishment of an adult evening school 
is a matter of major concern, we will help in the orientation of this just 
as if the problem were one of construction. 


What we actually saw in the rural community was not an indifference 
to education, but rather a blind faith in it as an insurance for the future. 
The father with little schooling is ambitious that his children get more 
formal education than he was able to. He believes that this is the way his 
child’s economic and social standing will be improved. Credits acquired 
by the son for their monetary worth are too often thought to be of greater 
value than the natural inquisitiveness and wisdom of the father. 


We found in the rural community a freedom of spirit, a generous and 
open relationship between each man and his neighbor. The stranger is 
accepted with the dignity he deserves, unless he proves himself to be 
unworthy. Hot coffee, the leveler of all mankind in the country, is the 
symbol of friendship and many cupfuls are consumed on one day of 
visiting from home to home. When a man is in trouble, no matter how 
great his affliction, he turns to his neighbor to find the comfort and help 
he needs to solve his problem. We believed that this spirit of individual 
generosity could grow into one of broad community mindedness. 
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However, we found that the people had scant experience at working 
together in groups towards the solution of a community problem; that 
where such opportunity did exist, too often there was little conscious 
concern for the democratic process. The all-too-usual attitude was: Look 
to the government to do the job; the man of influence is the man who can 
get it done for you; if he cannot help you directly, he will give you a letter 
to the one who can; every community has its leader to do the planning 
and to tell the others when to work; the role of the outside professional 
is to help the leader present arguments to get the people to agree on what 
is best for them; a good meeting is one in which designated people make 
stimulating speeches; proof of cohesion in a meeting is the appointment 
of a board with a president, secretary and treasurer whose function is to 
act for the community. 


These, then, were some of the attitudes and practices we found when 
we began to work in the country. We were fully aware of the entrenchment 
of many negative patterns. We sensed the possibility that if we were to be 
successful at all, a period of misunderstanding and misinterpretation of 
our concerns lay ahead of us. We knew that our efforts to orient a com- 
munity to build itself while it was building something physical would 
constitute a threat for those who believed in a quicker, more direct way of 
getting things done. But we saw no compromise. 


Today the staff has available the results of a scientific survey of the 
community’s attitude toward its problems. We are studying these present 
facts against our earlier assumptions for the betterment of our field 
program. 


What We Found in the Group Organizer 


In establishing criteria for the selection of field personnel we con- 
tinuously kept in mind the job the group organizer was going to do, Pri- 
marily, he was going to build in people a confidence in their worth as 
members of a community. He was going to help them meet and discuss 
their problems on an equal basis. What kind of man did we need for this 
task? The following questions formed the basis upon which we examined 
the large number of candidates interviewed for the 40 field positions. 


Was he a man of the people? A man who wants to build self-confidence in the 
individual, irrespective of his material value, has first to believe in that individual. 
We wanted a man of quiet dignity, who spoke of his neighbor as a man like himself. 
We did not want a man who thought in the “we-they” pattern. We preferred him to 
live in the country and if he did, to do so by choice rather than by chance. However, 
where he lived was not as important as how he felt about himself and his fellow man. 

Could he work in his own community? Contrary to what some might consider 
good personnel practice, we believed there were no advantages to be gained by up- 
rooting a man from his environment and sending him to a strange community. If for 
some reason a worker possesses qualities which make it difficult for him to relate 
himself to his own neighborhood, they would undoubtedly be the same ones which 
would make it hard for him to work elsewhere. The man we hoped to find was one 
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who enjoyed working with his own people and would be accepted by them. 
hat concerns had he shown for the problems of his community? We wanted a 
man who had seen himself related to the other members of his community and had 


been active in programs of planning and action. However, we were interested in the 
way he had been active. 


What were his attitudes. toward authoritarianism? Toward the “poor man’s” right 
to participate? Toward the concept that more land, more education, and more influence 
are the accepted criteria for leadership? The candidate who showed disdain or lack 
of faith in the people’s ability and right to think for themselves could hardly be suc- 


cessful at the task of stimulating all people regardless of their station to work together 
for the common welfare. - 


Was he a secure person? When challenged, did he rationalize, go on the defensive, 
or discuss the problem with intelligence and freedom? We needed a man of stability. 
The depth of our interviews, the walks we took with him, and the observations we 
made as he entered new situations gave us some evaluation of his security. However, 
we had to depend upon the three months of training to bring out a greater measure 
of this concern. 


Did he have a set of moral values which he used on all situations and all people 
indiscriminately? Or was he a person capable of analyzing beyond the single act into 
the deeper motivations of human behavior? We believed there was no place in our 
program for the superficial moralist. 


at was his attitude toward the opinions of others? Was he a man of intolerant 
partisan views in such areas as politics, labor, or religion? If so he would not be our 


man, for we were looking for a man who would permit self-expression in others; a 
man free to work with all. 


Was he a static personality or did he possess the capacity for growth? This was 
a basic concern. If he had this potential for growth and was not threatened by critical 


evaluation, he could reach the highest levels of development that the agency could 
give him, 


In the light of these qualifications, such matters as whether the can- 
didate was a man or a woman, the level of his formal education, whether 
he had a profession or a trade, his age, whether he was married or single, 
were of secondary importance. All who applied were treated in the same 
way regardless of how they came to make an application, for it was one 
of the basic principles of our selection process that anyone who wished to 
be a candidate had the right to do so and the right to be interviewed. 


In part this accounted for the large number who came to the first 
interview in each town. From this first, large group, a number of more 
qualified candidates were chosen. These were then visited by a committee 
of three staff members. The interview was conducted in the candidate’s 
home area, in a place where he was most at ease: on a hillside near his 
home, under a tree on the grounds of his school, or beside a river in the 
barrio he had known since childhood. The interview was held without 
pressure of time. As often as possible he was observed in relationship to 
his family and his neighbors. In this way the forty group organizers now 
in the field were interviewed three or more times before coming into 
training. 


The task of selection began December 15, 1949 and ended May 15, 
1951. It was accomplished by interviewing successively in the four quarters 
of the island and selecting four separate groups of 10 to 12 each. During 
this 17-month period more than 1,200 candidates were interviewed. Of 
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this number more than 400 were interviewed a second time, and more than 
100 for a third time before the final selection was made. The candidates 
chosen were then brought to the Secretary of Education for a final con- 
ference and, if accepted, they joined the program for a period of three 
months of training. At the end of this time they were either employed as 
group organizers in the field or dropped from the program, depending on 
the judgment of the committee regarding growth during training. 


The committee used this same process for selecting six people to 
serve as regional supervisors. They also came into training on a three 
months trial basis as equal members of the group later to be under their 
supervision in the field. 


Thus we finally found the field staff for the program. Of the forty, 
one was a country peddler, one a fisherman, one the manager of a large 
cooperative store, one a clerk at the Army Air Base, and one temporarily 
unemployed though he had recently left the management of an experi- 
mental farm. Two had been clergymen and two policemen. Seven were 
teachers; seven others were small farmers. Seven were former municipal 
employees in such jobs as auditor, school director-treasurer, hospital ad- 
ministrator. Ten others were employed in the commonwealth government 
in such agencies as the Department of Public Works, the Land Authority, 
as a cooperative instructor in the Social Programs Administration, as an 
inspector for the Department of Health. A small number had ended their 
formal education at the eighth grade, a larger number below the twelfth 
grade, and a small group had spent some time at the University. One of 
the forty had a college degree. The youngest was twenty-eight, the oldest 
fifty-three. The average age was thirty-eight. All forty were born and 
brought up in the country and with a few exceptions all lived in the coun- 
try when selected. Al] came from the area they now serve with connections 
since boyhood in most of their barrios. All were men, for the few women 
who applied soon withdrew when they learned the full demands of the 
position. 


What We Gave the Field Worker During Training 


The first training period of three months began February 15, 1950, 
after the selection of our first group of 10 field workers. While it was in 
progress, we began our search for the second group and brought them for 
training July 1, 1950, a few weeks after the first group had returned to 
the field for two months of further study in their home areas. This process 
of selection, training, and supervision continued with two more groups 
until finally by August 15, 1951, we had found, trained, and placed in 
the field all 40 group organizers and six supervisors. On that day our field 
program began to reach every one of the 800 barrios in the island. 

It was our object to conduct the training program in such a way that 
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the field worker received first hand experience in the techniques of group 
discussion. This was never a simple task. The discussion leader of these 
four training groups, a member of the central office staff, was often pressed 
hard by the group to act out the role of “teacher.” The trainees insisted 
that she tell them what to think, call them to order, assign them turns for 
speaking, and act generally in a manner which would give them security 
in the old patterns of teacher-pupil relationship. At the risk of some dislo- 
cation in the group, the discussion leader refused to accept this role. In- 
stead she threw the burden of discipline back upon the men themselves. 
One device used to help in this process was the recording and the playing 
back of a morning’s discussion. The babel of voices that came from the 
record had its definite salutory effect. Another was the use of role playing. 
This was particularly helpful when the group was analysing current pat- 
terns of discussion in the country. Each would choose a role he knew well. 
At first, like all ham actors they over-played their part. Soon, however, 
their somewhat raucous enjoyment settled down to serious learning and 
through this device they were able to anticipate many problems they later 
faced while on the job. 


Gradually each group reached the point at which the members under- 
stood that listening was as much a contribution as speaking, that respect 
for the other man’s opinion rather than for Robert’s Rules of Order was 
the beginning of a good discussion. They then found that they were not 
only disciplined members of the group, but also free men in their thinking. 
The process of freedom through self-discipline was a new discovery? 


During the initial three months of training we followed a very care- 
fully planned outline of study with the following major objectives: 
a. To provide the group organizer with an understanding of his historical 
and cultural past. 


In discussion with a number of historians and social scientists, particularly Dr. Arturo 
Morales Carrién of the University of Puerto Rico, the group organizer learned of the 
political, social and economic forces which came together over the past four hundred 
and fifty years to form the cultural heritage of the Puerto Rican community of today. 
He had the opportunity to examine the roots of the existing patterns of thought and 
behavior. He was helped to look with respect upon the many contributions made by 
the different national and racial groups which make up our present culture, and thus 
understand better the influences at work within his own life and the lives of his 
neighbors. 


b. To give the group organizer a broad view of our present-day social and 
economic problems. 


Many people from various fields came to the conference seminar and took the part of 
discussion leader on a number of subjects of vital concern to the island’s welfare 
today. These were the problems of sanitation and health, education, agricultural, in- 
dustrial development, labor, public welfare. 


c. To acquaint the group organizer with the programs of the various 
agencies working in the rural area. 
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The group organizer had the opportunity to talk with representatives of all the agencig 
whose field staff render a service in the rural area. In these conferences he was able 
to draw upon his own experiences to make the discussion’ meaningful. In. each case he 
and the representative entered into an evaluation of how the work of the particular 
agency could be enriched by the contribution that could be made by the community 
itself. More than 40 people participated in these first three parts of the training 
program. A few of them spent a day or longer. None spent less than half a day. In 
several cases the discussion was supplemented with field trips to see programs at work. 


d. To help the group organizer analyze existing attitudes and practices 
of community participation. 


After spending several weeks in the work described above, the group organizer was 
ready to examine the details of his particular task. During the next six weeks he 
passed through a dramatic evolution from wariness at expressing half-formed ideas to 
an excited exchange of new concepts. 


Two important subjects came under discussion at this time: 

Leadership. The group moved gradually from the academic discussion 
of whether a leader is born or made into a deeper level of concern. If a 
democracy is to live, why must the leader be selected by the group he 
represents? In what ways does he serve the best interests of the whole and 
not a selected few? Why is it his job to help people think and not think 
for them? The people that the trainee had accepted previously as leaders 
were seldom ones to be troubled by such questions. If the people were not 
dissatisfied, why should he be? But for the group organizer it was now a 
different matter. 


He began to see that there were many more reasons why a person 
strove to become a leader than those he had superficially accepted. Leaving 
behind his simple classification of “good ones” and “bad ones,” he saw 
the need to study the motivations of every man designated as a leader. The 
group organizers realized further that they must look deeper into the 
methods by which a community chose and accepted its leadership. They 
knew of instances where the people had chosen a leader after a careful 
examination of his capacities to serve the best interests of the group. But 
they also knew that too often the pattern was one of passive and routine 
acceptance of somebody else’s proposal and that this was due to a lack of 
awareness of his right to question the qualities of every candidate. 


As the relationship between leader and group became clear, the or- 
ganizer’s understanding of his role as an educator was sharpened. He saw 
why he himself had no right to become the leader in any of the communi- 
ties where he worked, and why it was not his duty, as a “professional” 
with greater awareness, to choose new leaders for the community or de- 
throne the ones he did not like. He defined his task as one of providing 
the people with the opportunities that would lead them to shape their own 
destiny. 

Group Discussion. Of all the subjects brought to training, this was 
perhaps the only one where all the members of the group became in- 
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volved in a totally new endeavor. Previous experience in this area had not 
provided them with a background upon which to make sound conclusions, 
inasmuch as democratic methods of group discussion were not customary. 
The analysis of this subject was left purposely for the end of training. By 
then the group had achieved cohesion, and each man was convinced of 
the value of good group discussion techniques from the struggle each had 
experienced rather than from text-book theories. The trainees were then 
able to analyze the behavior patterns they had gradually shed. They looked 
back at the man who had blocked the progress of the group by forcing 
acceptance of his ideas without discussion; at the man who, appearing to 
listen, was really waiting for a pause to plunge in himself; at the man 
who heard the truth but argued against it because it was more comfortable 
emotionally to misunderstand. And in this man each saw himself. He could 
now laugh at his earlier compulsion to spotlight himself by a beautiful 
but meaningless speech. And he was amused when he remembered how 
angry he had become when the group rejected one of his brilliant ideas. 


In fact, by the end of training, both supervisor and group organizer 
became so sensitive to democratic procedures in a group discussion that, 
during his initial field experience, his fear of acting undemocratically pro- 
duced passivity on occasions when he could and should have been more 
dynamic. We preferred to take this risk, however, for it was easier to de- 
velop conscious techniques with a man who began with a concern for the 
roots of democracy than with one who refused to recognize the implications 
of autocratic action. 

e. To make a start on the never-ending process of developing methods and 
techniques for helping communities find democratic means for solving 
some of their own problems. 


We believed that increasingly, as the group organizer developed his program of work, 
he would become a more skillful technician, And we knew that this was a basic re- 
quirement if he was to be successful in the field of human relations. However, we 
restrained ourselves from handing him a set of rules to take to the field and practice 
by rote. We believed that a philosophy and a conviction came before a procedure for 
action, We believed it more important to strengthen his fundamental belief in himself 
and in the people than to cripple him with a series of ready made do’s and don’t’s. 

During training and in the many training sessions that followed, however, the 
group organizer accepted many specific methods and techniques in each of his various 
activities. Each was based on principles and assumptions fully discussed before the 
method itself was decided upon. Our objective was to develop sensitivity rather than 
to equip each man with a notebook full of rules and regulations, He knew for example 
that a volunteer committee for the study and distribution of books would never be 
successful in a community if he failed to visit the homes of the neighbors or if he 
visited only the home of the accepted leader. However, if he refused to work in this 
way, he soon discovered his failure. We preferred to have him learn by failure or 
success evaluated in supervisory meetings than by following detailed principles in- 
tended to answer every problem. The methods and techniques he first took to the 
field were definite but broad. They were more closely examined and refined as he met 
with his fellow field workers and supervisors. 


}. To help the field worker organize a program of work, keep adequate 
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records, and have a positive attitude toward supervision. 


Being critical of our former experience in which undue emphasis was given to keeping 
records and filling out and mailing in reports, we resolved to develop this important 
function in the same spirit with which we approached the problem of methods and 
techniques, As a subject for discussion, it was not introduced until the end of training 
and was presented then in such a way as to leave the worker free to contribute to its 
formation. When a plan of work was finally developed it was the result of group 
thinking. The records the group organizer agreed to keep are those which he and his 
fellow workers decided were essential to the task. The supervisory relationship was 
evolved from many periods of discussion in which he contributed his share of the 
thinking. In this way, the organization of his job came about not arbitrarily but in a 
spirit of analysis and study. The careful planning by the group organizer of each day’s 
activity; his weekly schedule based on a three month’s program of work; his well- 
kept, functional records, many of them reading like diaries; the high level of super- 
vision that prevails throughout the island, all attest to the fact that this approach to 
the problem was successful. 


The Group Organizer at Work 


In this section we will take the reader into the country with the group 
organizer as he goes about his work. But before doing so, we must recon- 
sider what he sees his function to be. 


_ First of all, he is a man who visits many communities. His questions 
help people think deeply about themselves and their common concerns. 
When he does assume a more active role, it is as a discussion leader and 
not as the leader of the community. He exhibits films, but he is not a 
“peliculero,” a movie operator. He brings books to the community and 
reads them with the people, but he is not their “teacher.” As an educator 
he is as much concerned with the way in which people accomplish things 
as with the accomplishment itself. His is not a program packaged in the 
central office and handed to him for delivery to the community in accord- 
ance with a printed list of specifications to be found just inside the lid. 
He respects the scientific knowledge of the professional who has equipped 
himself to serve the rural community, but he believes, in a way that the 
engineer may sometimes forget, that the method of rendering this service 
in terms of the development of the community is more important than the 
mere act of putting hands to work. 


In order that others may understand his function, he holds a meeting 
of interested persons in each town as soon as he returns from training. 
Also he visits the agency representatives and the municipal leadership to 
give information about himself and his work and to ask their help in 
understanding the communities of his area. 


Visits in the home. Now let us step into the passenger’s seat of the 
jeep and drive with the group organizer to the country. He knows where 
he is going for he has a planned schedule of his two months of exploration 
that includes all his 25 to 30 communities. He has a detailed map which 
shows him every rivulet, mountain, home, schoolhouse and church and he 
uses it constantly. 
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He turns off the main highway and follows a barrio road until it ends 
in a sandbank. Here he leaves the car and continues on foot along a moun- 
tain trail. At the first home he comes to, he rests and talks with the family. 
He hears the answers to such questions as how far the children have to 
walk to school; whether the barrio has a milk station, medical center or a 
hot lunch program. He finds out where the churches are located; who the 
people look to for their leadership; whether the men are fully employed; 
where they get their water; if the children are sickly, and the many things 
that people talk about freely. Before he leaves he tells them about himself 
and his work. 


All that day he walks, talks, and listens. He will visit the homes of 
the men who were named as leaders, but he will not visit them first and he 
will act no differently than in the home of the man who considered himself 
the least consequential member of the community. He does this consciously 
for he has discussed it in detail during training. Had he left his jeep and 
gone directly to the home of a designated leader, the neighbors might 
have assumed that he planned to work through the existing patterns. He 
does not wish to work with the existing leadership nor to work against it; 
to strengthen it or to weaken it. That right and responsibility belong ex- 
clusively to the people themselves. He knows that he must act consciously, 
for every move he makes and every word he says will be reported through- 
out the neighborhood. Many discussions will be held in the store, along 
the roadside, and in the front yard concerning the nature of his visits. 


His appearance as well as his approach is another matter he has to 
keep in mind. He has learned much during training, but he is still the same 
man. He looks and talks like any other countryman, but he is aware that 
this manner could be artificially imitated by someone wishing to establish 
rapport. 

During these first visits he wants the people to share with him in de- 
ciding the best site for showing the film. He also wants them to join a 
group to study and distribute the educational booklets he will bring. 

The showing of films. Once every ten to twelve weeks the group or- 
ganizer goes to a community to place posters announcing the coming of a 
program of movies. The movie showing is an evening of recreation and 
enjoyment as well as a time for educational growth. The field worker acts 
as master of ceremonies until a member of the community steps forward 
to assume this function. His chief concern during the evening is to create 
the best “ambiente” for all to get the most enjoyment and learning. He 
knows, therefore, that he cannot act like a temperamental symphony di- 
rector during rehearsal—ordering small boys to keep quiet, pushing 
people out of the beam of the projector, etc. Under such conditions people 
cannot relax and have a good time. He understands also that the message 
of the educational film stands on its own merit. He will not try to interpret 
it before or after the showing. He will ask the neighbors for comments but 
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will not embarass them by demanding they say something if they are slow 
to respond, 

The volunteer committee for the study and distribution of books. 
There were a number of mechanical ways in which the group organizer 
might have solved this problem. He might have tried to distribute the 
books himself, going from house to house. He could have asked the 
teacher to give them to the pupils. He might have left them at a store, one 
for every customer. Or he could have handed them out at a movie showing. 
None of these methods, however, would have given the people an oppor- 
tunity to consider the problem as their own. Instead, during every home 
visit he showed the neighbors a copy of the book, discussed the subject - 
matter with them, and made clear that the help they could give was for all 
the people and not just for them. He met many responses. There was the 
man who declared that due to poverty, lack of status or education he did 
not see how he could help. To this the group organizer asked, “Do you 
need money or land to show that you have an interest in helping your 
neighbor?” Another type of response came from the man who, as the 
recognized leader, wanted to distribute the books by himself. The group 
organizer asks this man if he does not believe that others should have the 
opportunity to help if they wish. A third response came from the owner 
of a coffee hacienda or the mayordomo of a sugar-cane plantation. If he 
is happy about the enlightenment that the books can bring, he suggests 
that they be given to him and he will see that his workers distribute them. 
To him the group organizer answers that since this is a voluntary matter, 
he believes it will be better if he talks with the men themselves. 


But in general the response from the people is immediate in what is 
often the first opportunity they have had to render a service to their com- 
munity. The time and place is decided upon and a group of twenty or 
thirty neighbors, including the farm owner, the leader and the wage 
laborer, meet together with a common purpose. The group organizer sees 
this meeting as the beginning of his work as a discussion leader. He knows 
that eventually every problem he anticipated during training will show 
itself in the behavior of the group. But he has the assurance that if he has 
learned well, the people with his orientation will find a solution. Thus the 
first seeds of democratic participation are planted. This volunteer com- 
mittee meets several times throughout the year and between meetings the 
group organizer continues making home visits. Gradually there is an 
awakening within the group as it becomes a forum for the discussion of 
many other problems. 


Working toward deeper concerns in the community. Time passes and 
the group organizer goes more frequently to a community. He finds he is 
being drawn deeper into the concerns of some of its members. The book 
committee is now beginning to talk of issues stimulated by the subject 
matter of the book. The large farm owner is telling him of a dream he has 
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for solving a water problem. A leader tries to persuade him that working 
together, they can bring a service to the people. A small group of families 
is eager to “get to work on something.” At this point he needs to have 
clearly in mind some principles fundamental to the objectives of his work 
and the methods and techniques based on these principles. 


Some Fundamental Principles and Methods 


When the group organizer reaches the point where he is working more 
intensively with a community, he has already come a long way in under- 
standing people and the problems that surround them. If those of us who 
helped prepare him for this moment have done our work well and if he 
has grown into the educator we believed possible, he will have the follow- 
ing beliefs, involving in turn certain methods and techniques. 


a. It is the responsibility of the people and not of one person, either 
from within or outside the community, to decide the problem they wish to 
solve. Furthermore everyone has the right to be informed and the right to 
participate if he so wishes. Many of us pooh-pooh these ideas as “details of 
little consequence.” But for the group organizer this is the principle of 
self-determination beginning at the community level. No voice is too 
humble, no man too poor, to be included. No man because of his wealth 
or education may exercise prerogatives over his fellows. No man shall be 
excluded because of different political or religious views or because he 
happens to disagree with his neighbors. The methods he uses have been 
carefully worked out in discussion with other group organizers. He does 
not brush aside the concern of those who urge immediate action at this 
state of development, but he does not fall into the trap of planning with 
them something for the community’s good. He listens to what they have 
to say but helps them understand why it is important to know how their 
neighbors feel. For his own part, he confines himself to holding book 
meetings, showing films, and conducting carefully planned visits in the 
homes. 


Generally in each home visit there comes the time when he asks the 
question, “Well, tell me, how are things with you and your neighbors?” 
In most cases this is all that is needed for the man to unburden himself. 
Some talk only of their personal affairs: the sickness in the home; the 
garden behind the house; the son in Korea. Some talk in generalities. But 
the majority speak of a community problem, though they may not desig- 
nate it as such. Some clearly state that they alone are concerned about it. 
Recently, after one group organizer had visited 50 families, an analysis 
showed that while 13 had talked of personal matters only, 37 had dis- 
cussed the same thing, the need for a good road. Telling it to the field 
worker was probably not the first time they had ever voiced this opinion, 
but it was undoubtedly the first time they had all said it to the same person. 
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Beginning by such a round of home visits has proved very effective. 
At the end of this first step the group organizer knows what few of the 
neighbors know—that many of them have a common concern. Most of the 
individuals with whom he had talked had mistakenly charged the rest of 
the neighbors with indifference. 


Should the group organizer then become active in calling all of them 
to a meeting? Or should he follow the same advice he gave to the neigh- 
bors—continue talking until the decision to meet comes from the com- 
munity itself? He decides on the latter, and enters his second round of 
home visits by going to neighbors he has not yet talked with and by re- 
turning to those he has visited previously to inform them of the concerns 
they shared with others. The response of many neighbors to the stimulus 
is to suggest that something be done immediately. To his question, “What 
can the neighbors do about this problem?” he receives such answers as, 
“Let’s begin to work;” “Why don’t we all go to talk to the mayor?” Again 
his questions help the person see that such proposals do not insure the 
right of other neighbors to voice an opinion. 


_ Occasionally the group organizer gets the response he is hoping for, 
“What do you think of all of us getting together to talk about this?” But 
often it is the group organizer himself who in the end suggests that it 
might be a good idea if the neighbors were to meet to talk. Usually this 
suggestion is accepted with enthusiasm, and sometimes with a desire to 
meet immediately. The group organizer then must help them see that, if 
the meeting is to be successful, it is important that it be called only when 
all know the reason for it and after some agreement upon the hour and 
place most suited to the community. The group organizer and the neighbors 
who have an interest in meeting accept the task of visiting the families, 
talking out the problem and letting each person know that he has the 
opportunity and the right to attend. And even there, as minor as the detail 
might seem, the group organizer takes care to avoid such impersonal 
practices as using a loudspeaker to broadcast the news, giving the respon- 
sibility to the “leader,” or sending a letter home by the school children. 

Why does he have so much concern that the people talk together 
before the first meeting is called? It is because he knows that this will be 
the testing ground of many democratic principles. The meeting, when it 
comes, must not be called by him or any other individual, but must be 
the result of a consensus on the part of the neighbors that they have 
reached a stage at which they need to meet together. 

b. He believes the neighbors can grow to accept the principle that 
agreements can be reached through discussion rather than by calling for a 
vote. He believes that decisions should be based on common agreement and 
not the will of a few. He knows that too often in the past the majority 
have sat back and by default and silence have permitted others to decide 
for them. He thinks that all decisions of the group should be recorded and 
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respected in subsequent discussions. He is aware of the tendency in some 
to reach quick decisions by forceful expression or by calling for an im- 
mediate vote. He believes that one or two meetings are not time enough to 
permit a process of growth in which all may share in the final outcome. 
He is ready to help the community understand that a piece of work that 
could be completed in a few weeks through the actions of a few may take 
many months of discussion and planning if there is respect for the rights 
and wisdom of all. 


When a meeting is finally called he is fully aware of the role he must 
play. He is the discussion leader and as such carries a major responsibility 
for the development of the meeting. He sees no necessity for a speaker or 
a movie to get the meeting started. The problem itself is enough. He is 
concerned with such details as the way people sit. If possible he will help 
them arrange the benches and chairs in a circle. In this situation, if you 
have a concern for your neighbor you will neither want to turn your back 
to him nor sit before him in a place of prominence. 


He has made sure through home visits that those present know well 
the purpose of the meeting, but at the start either he or a member of the 
group states this clearly. He also keeps alert to the complexities of the 
problem-solving process. If the neighbors show that they are looking for 
immediate action to solve a problem, he will canvass the group to see how 
representative it is of the whole community. If the problem is a serious 
one, as is usually the case, he asks questions that bring out related prob- 
lems few have yet considered. Under his discussion leadership, the people 
begin to see that a period of study and planning must precede action if 
they are to succeed. If as often happens certain members at this first 
meeting urge the election of a board with officers, the group organizer 
then asks the group to examine the function of a president or treasurer: 
Why do you wish to appoint a president or a treasurer now; what will 
that person do; what will the rest of you do; who will be responsible for 
what happens after this meeting? Such questions help members of the 
group to realize that they were following the customary procedure which 
they now see would lead to placing all future decisions in the hands of one 
or two persons while the rest of the group would return to their homes 
relieved of all responsibility. They are ready to let the matter of com- 
mittees and officers rest until there is a clearly understood need for them. 
However, through this same method of questioning, the group sees the 
need for a record of each meeting and thus a secretary is usually chosen 
at the start. 


If the community has accepted the purpose of this first meeting, its 
members will want to continue talking together. The time and place will 
be decided before adjournment. There now follows a period during which 
meetings will be held with a frequency depending somewhat upon the 
urgency of the problem and the eagerness of the members. Experience has 
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shown that this is never less than twice a month and often once a week. 
The agreed-upon task of the group organizer and all those who were 
present is to continue talking together between meetings. He will increase 
his home visits in the belief that they will integrate into the group the 
individual who may have left the meeting with feelings of hostility or 
isolation; clarify matters for the member who is still confused; inform 
those who were not present; go to deeper levels with those who showed 
greater insights; reassure the threatened leadership. Thus over the ensuing 
months men and women begin to acquire the mature habit of talking, lis- 
tening and reasoning with their neighbors. 


c. He wants to see the neighbors enter into a careful, intelligent study 
of the problem. He knows that once the community has agreed on a prob- 
lem, there will be many different ideas as to its nature and justification. 
This needs study. For example, the families know that their children are 
without a school but beyond this they have no information. A road is 
needed. What kind, how long, over what route?—and a dozen other ques- 
tions. The river floods and there is no bridge. Where will it be located; 
how wide; how long and of what material? At this point technical help 
may be needed. But here again a learning process is involved, for the 
people and sometimes for the technician. Undoubtedly the professional 
could say at a glance the where, what, and how. If the people are helped 
by him to grow into an understanding of the facts rather than a blind 
following of a learned voice, he will have strengthened their scientific 
attitude instead of their superstitious belief of the unfamiliar. It takes 
patience and understanding for an engineer to have his theories challenged 
by a layman, but it is worth the trouble if growth comes as a result. * 


d. When a solution to the problem begins to take shape, he wants the 
people to plan carefully the steps leading to action. The group organizer 
believes that action without planning can have no guarantee of success, and 
that planning which does not include the opinions of the group can become 
a blueprint reflecting the decisions of a few. This is a phase in the growth 
and development of the community which tries the soul of the “man of 
action,” for here the temptation to make shortcuts in the democratic pro- 
cess is always present. Someone needs to talk with the mayor, the agrono- 
mist or the health technician. The people are busy working. The group 
organizer has transportation. Why not let him do it? Someone must go 
to the capital for an interview with the head of the Aqueduct Service. Send 
the landowner. He knows how it should be done. Money is needed. There 
are many wealthy men in the island. Let the educated member write a 
letter telling of the needs of the people and of their poverty. Or send to 
town a committee that will not take “no” for an answer to ask the mer- 
chants for a contribution. It may take the community longer to reach 
down into the depths of its own resources and exhaust these before looking 
elsewhere, but it is the basis for greater confidence and self-respect. 
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It is at this time of committee activity that leadership qualities will 
begin to appear in some of the members. It is part of the group organizer’s 
function to help the people talk out the qualifications for leadership and 
the best service it can render. 


e. He believes action should come only when the community is ready 
for it. In their eagerness to get started some neighbors may wish to pick up 
their tools and begin digging as soon as the site of the building has been 
selected and before the way has been found to obtain the wood and cement. 
The group organizer helps these neighbors see that action should not begin 
until the way ahead is clear. Through discussion they understand that 
democratic procedures for action are as important as for planning and 
that to guarantee them they must continue to meet. The divisions of caste 
and class which broke down during discussion must not come alive again 
during the period of work. The man who has formerly done little but 
use his hands must not be the only one to contribute his labor. The “leader,” 
the man of influence or the educated landowner, if he has accepted any 
of the afore-mentioned principles, will not assume that by reason of his 
authority, he will be assigned the role of foreman or timekeeper, he must 
be ready to accept with dignity the physical task assigned to him. If the 
process of growth has been successful, the neighbor with the large farm 
will not feel that he has “fulfilled his obligation by contributing two peons 
to the project.” Thus the time of working can become the fulfillment of 
all the weeks of discussion that lead up to it. In an atmosphere in which 
man works beside his fellow man, in which women prepare the meals to 
be carried by the children with each doing his full share, there prevails 
a spirit of friendship and pride in the task that binds the community even 
closer in its struggle toward a better world. 


Helping the Group Organizer Become a Conscious Technician 


After many months of intensive relationship with groups of neighbors, 
the field worker realizes that there are many questions regarding methods 
and techniques which he cannot answer alone. He brings his concerns to 
supervisory conferences and to monthly district meetings, but the time 
when he has the greatest opportunity to search deeper is during the fre- 
quent periods of in-service training. Here begins a re-examination of him- 
self and his work. He is asked by the person conducting the training to 
picture himself late at night, five kilometers down a muddy road, heading 
for home in the pouring rain, supperless and tired. He is urged to consider 
deeply the question, Why is he there? Why should he be the one to make 
such sacrifices? What has he been doing all day? Yesterday? What will 
he do tomorrow? And what difference will it make if he stays home? 
These questions and many others help him re-dedicate his life to the ob- 
jectives of his work. 
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Following this he examines the question of how he works. This is 
the time when he discusses the details of his methods and techniques. At a 
recent in-service training period eight men posed a list of twenty-five 
questions, and then answered them out of their own experience. All dealt 
with problems for the discussion leader. Four taken at random will illus- 
trate the present level of field staff development. 


How do you deal with the neighbor who laughs derisively at agreements for 
common action? They agreed that the group organizer as discussion leader must not 
fall into the error of showing the same irritation as is generally shown by the others 
present. They felt it important to understand why such a man sneers, believing that 
in most cases it is due to a disbelief in himself and in any contribution he can make. 
The group organizer knows he must help this man build self-respect and this he 
cannot do if he shows antagonism toward him. In this situation he has tried to draw 
the man closer to the group by helping him find an opportunity to contribute. 


How do you deal with the person who whispers téte-a-téte suggestions in the ear 
of the discussion leader? In pooling their experiences the group organizers found that 
this was a fairly common practice. Sometimes the offender is a man who wants to 
manipulate the-group without appearing to do so and sometimes he is a timid person 
who does not dare to make the suggestion openly. In either case, the group organizer 
urges the person to speak out directly to the group. 


What should you do when a member of the meeting insists upon treating the 
group organizer or some other individual as a superior person? After some discussion, 
they decided that, unless it did great violence to the flow of the meeting, they would 
ask the group to consider this problem directly. This was another chance to examine 
democratic practices in human behavior. However, they knew that it could be a 
personality trait in the individual that needed examination privately during a home 
visit. 

How to handle the situation where members address nobody but the group or- 
ganizer? They agreed that in dealing with this problem they had drawn heavily upon 
things they had learned during training. They remembered how their own discussion 
leader had handled such a matter; how she, by looking everywhere in the circle but 
at the speaker, had not permitted herself to become the focal point. They also re- 
membered that when they turned their question toward her, she gave the answer by 
turning the question over to the group. 

The discussion that followed each question was complete; not as terse 
and conclusive-sounding as the above paragraphs indicate. Other problems 
on this particular occasion were: how do you handle the man who inter- 
rupts by talking of other things; what do you do when the attendance is 
too small to be representative; when everyone talks at once; with the 
boaster whom everybody seems to accept; with the man who wants to use 
political or sectarian means to solve the problem, or who wants to use the 
group for political or sectarian ends; with the members who show they 
are in a hurry to leave the meeting; with the man who comes to the meeting 
drunk; with the members who insist on bringing up the conflicts they have 
had with others in the group? None of them earth-shaking problems in 
themselves, but almost any one of them containing the germs of building 
or destroying the process, the meeting, or perhaps the whole venture of 


working together. 


Thus, in an atmosphere of mutual give and take, the group organizer 
is helped to grow into a man conscious of everything that is happening 
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and alert to deal with it as a part of learning. Instead of presenting him 
with ready-made formulas, we encourage him to draw upon his own ca- 
pacities for answers to his many problems. This is not to say that we ignor 
the research that is being done in the field of group dynamics. All such 
materials as we can adapt from centers like the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, where some of our workers have studied, form 
the basis for theorical discussion, enriched and made more understandable 
by a wealth of experiencial data. 


Some Thoughts Concerning Evaluation 


At the beginning of our work, no one of us came fully equipped to 
develop a program of community education. All came with its basic 
philosophy, but none of us had worked within a program whose educa- 
tional objectives were as clearly specified as those within our law. In 
many ways, therefore, our course was uncharted. Because of this we were 
alert to the need and to the function of a process of continuous evaluation. 
We believed that this could not be left to chance or subjective judgment. 


We have made a start in a scientific gathering of the facts regarding 
the areas of our concern, but at this moment of our growth as a public 
agency we are not able to report our effectiveness as measured by analytical 
study. We resort, therefore, to subjective evaluation in recording success 
or failure, noting at the same time that success does not mean ultimate 
achievement nor failure a defeat. 


Personnel. It will be remembered that the men who came to training 
did so with the understanding that if, during or at the end of the three 
months period, they or we were not satisfied, their relationship with the 
Division would end. Of the 40 originally selected, three did not complete 
training. Their vacancies were filled by new candidates in subsequent 
groups. Since these three failures came from the first groups chosen, we 
were able to examine the process of selection more closely. The reasons 
for failure differed with the individual, but in general we agreed we were 
not learning enough of the attitudes and motivations of each candidate. 
The committee immediately strengthened its techniques of interviewing. 


Of the 40 group organizers originally sent to the field, seven have 
resigned. Analysis of the events which led to these resignations has helped 
us evaluate our criteria for the selection of field personnel. Although the 
circumstances differ in each case, there were certain factors common to 
all. In the first place, the job demanded too much of the man. Sometimes 
this was due to difficult personal problems and sometimes because of the 
inner tensions that the job created. In the second place, a deep feeling for 
rural life was lacking. This was usually due to the fact that although the 
man had his roots in the country, his interests and values had shifted to 
the town. And finally, the nature of the assignment created a conflict in 
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the man’s personality. His own needs or those of his family diminished the 
joy with which he went about his work. Sometimes he felt he had to have 
more money or that he must reach a higher professional level. Sometimes 
he felt overwhelmed by the creative demands made upon him. A gradual 
accumulation of these factors finally forced him to the decision that to be 
at peace with himself he would have to leave. 


In our evaluation of these resignations it came clear that in future 
selections we would have to find a free man, as free as those now working 
in the field. Free in the sense that he could withstand economic strain and 
not resent the fact that the quality and amount of work he was asked to 
perform could not be measured in monetary terms. Free in the sense that 
if his family complained of neglect, he would know how to draw them 
into the spirit of his work. And free in the knowledge that the job he was 
doing was greater than any other and worthy of every sacrifice. 


Training. Our training program has been an intensive experience in 
which growth came from an honest evaluation by the individual of each 
new awareness, In our analysis of this and of the present level of our field 
workers, we believe the time has come to challenge their concepts even 
further. We will do this by bringing to the group a number of people with 
expert experience in studying such problems as personality development, 
child growth and care, recreation, and the dynamics of human relations. 
Lest we become in-grown, we plan to give our field staff opportunity for 
fresh insights through the observation of programs similar to our own; 
through travel; through association with people of vision. 


A last look at the field. We are often asked if we believe “we are 
getting anywhere;” if the communities are responding to the efforts de- 
tailed in the preceding pages. It is a fair question. But today it reminds us 
a little of the maiden aunt who bounces her six-months old nephew in her 
lap and demands that he tell her what he is going to be when he grows 
up. We are still in the infant stage; our steps are still halting; our bones 
not yet formed. There are signs but only signs. A hundred communities 
under the stimulus of the group organizer have begun the process of work- 
ing together. Some have failed and stopped. Some have succeeded in com- 
pleting a piece of work but went no further. Some have finished one project 
and are moving forward with another. Some see the implications of work- 
ing together; others see it only as a way to get a job done. 


Whatever the level of understanding in any particular community, one 
fact is agreed to by all field workers—the difference is not due to factors 
native to the community itself. No community has “failed” because it was 
further behind than another—because it was poverty-ridden; because its 
families were indifferent or lazy; because it was lower in cultural advan- 
tages. Differences may exist but they only change the time schedule, not the 
final outcome. What does produce success or failure in the growth of a 
community is the effectiveness of the field worker. We believe that the great 
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majority of the neighbors in all our communities respond positively to 
the concerns outlined in this chapter. If something goes wrong in the 
process of their development, it is because of a lag somewhere in the learn- 
ing and application by the field worker of the techniques he is trying to 
master. 


If this is true, and we see increasing evidence that it is, then we must 
be prepared for disappointments now and in the future. Our staff is very 
much in the growth stage itself. The more successful field workers are 
those who by devotion to a study of every move they make are continuously 
refining their methods of work, their approach to people, and their con- 
duct in group meetings. Communities being helped by such staff members 
may not achieve the highest level in every detail but they do show signs 
of democratic growth. The worker who for some reason was blocked in 
this constant analysis of his work was in most cases the man who came to 
the decision that he could no longer work in the program. For not only 
are the physical tasks great, but the intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
demand are even greater. 


And thus the group organizer moves through his area believing in 
himself, the people, and in the principles to which he is devoted. After 
many months of living closely with every step of the process of educational 
growth, he reaches that day when the community is ready to inaugurate 
the completion of a project. The people must know that this is their day, a 
day of commencement not of ending. The usual pattern may call for 
stirring speeches from prominent people from the outside. But who best 
can dedicate a new road or a new schoolhouse other than those who built 
it! And if this dedication is of the people themselves, recognition will be 
made of the fact that this is not an end, but a beginning; that the com- 
pletion of this first piece of work is the foundation upon which all future 
community betterment will be built, thus moving inevitably into the 
broader circle of all such communities which make up an enlightened 
country. 
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Research and Evaluation in a Program 
of Community Education 


4 ~ 4 
Raul Munoz, Belen M. Serra and Angelina S. de Roca 


The program of the Division of Community Education from the very 
beginning considered research and evaluation as one of its fundamental 
needs. The critical attitude of the executive planners in view of the scope 
and newness of the program favored the establishment of research support. 
A functional unit was originally conceived as an auxiliary of the operating 
sections—Field and Training, and Production—to evaluate the progress 
of the program objectively in terms of its basic objectives and methods. 


From the beginning it was understood that only professionally trained 
research personnel could do this work efficiently. It was decided to develop 
an Analysis Unit within the Division, aided by expert outside consultation. 
With the analysis staff an integral part of the agency, it was thought that 
the research material would be better and more adequately used because 
there would be more opportunity for discussion and for participation of the 
operating staff in the actual development of the research design and analy- 
sis procedure. As it finally developed, an Analysis Unit consisting of two 
research analysts was established by the beginning of 1951, and the Insti- 
tute for Social Research of the University of Michigan accepted a contract 
to render consulting services to this staff and to the Division. In time, the 
Unit’s personnel has been increased so that at present it consists of four 
research specialists, an I.B.M. machine operator, and clerical help. 


Function of the Analysis Unit 


In keeping with the basic procedural postulate of the Division, the 
role and functions of the Analysis Unit are developing slowly through 
group discussions. Members of the staff of the Institute for Social Re- 
search! have participated in these discussions when they have visited the 
Island on different occasions. In this manner the special functions of re- 
search within the Division are gradually being evolved. It has been con- 
cluded that the analysis team does not have a “policing” function. It should 
not evaluate or examine individuals, either group organizers, supervisors 
or other members of the staff, but rather it studies procedures and patterns 


1Rensis Likert, Stephen Withey, Charles Cannell, and Leslie Kish. 
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ot methods in order to discover how they work. The criterion that deter- 
mines the selection of a topic for research is the degree of its usefulness to 
the operating units. Analysis must provide the data that will answer as 
adequately as possible the many questions that arise in the total agency 
program. 


The specific work of the Unit includes the following tasks: 


The analysis of present attitudes and practices within the communities in which we 
work, together with a stocktaking of the moral, spiritual and material facilities avail- 
able today. Periodic re-surveys must be made from time to time as the program 
develops . . . Several intensive surveys should be focused on specific areas in the 
island. The choice of the places to be studied would be determined by their relative 
difference with respect to culture, geography, economics, organizational maturity, land 
ownership, isolation or accessibility, agency participation and so forth. 


Operational Procedures for the Analysis Unit 


In practice the Analysis Unit carries out its present function in the 
following manner: 


1). The Division’s operational units participate fully in defining the objectives 
for the work of the analysis unit. They bring out the problems which they want to 
examine and evaluate, and help develop plans for a specific research proiert. These 
plans must be finally approved by the Secretary of Education. 2). Central office staff 
from the Field and Training Section together with the analysis staff explain the pur- 
poses of specific projects to the group organizers and supervisory personnel. The pro- 
duction staff has the same responsibility when members of its personnel are involved 
in the analysis. In the same cooperative way they discuss results obtained through 
analysis with the field staff. 3). The responsibility for designing the actual data col- 
lection and analysis rests solely with the Analysis Unit. As the project progresses, the 
analysis staff, either informally or through memos or meetings, reports the development 
of the project to the operational staffs. Any matter which needs discussion is cleared 
with personnel in the field too. 4). The research designs for program analysis and 
evaluation are discussed and revised with the outside consultants, They participate in 
such steps as defining the objectives, drafting a questionnaire, preparing instructions 
for field personnel, setting up a coding scheme, and preliminary analysis of the results. 
At all stages in the development of a specific research project contact is maintained 
with this group of consultants by mail and through personal visits. 5). The interpre- 
tation of facts once they have been isolated is a joint responsibility of the analysis 
and operational units, Reports of work done are prepared by the Analysis Unit. Find- 
ings are presented in the form which is seen as most useful to the operational units. 


To date, the one major project in which the procedure outlined above 
has been followed closely is the just completed survey of social participa- 
tion in rural communities, which is discussed later in this chapter. 


Areas for Study 


As staff discussions have progressed the operating units of the Divi- 
sion have outlined the areas in which they feel immediate research is 
needed. 


The Field and Training Section needs data which will bring out the 
social patterns existing in Puerto Rican communities, the interrelationships 
that bind individuals together in the social structure of these communities, 
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community problems, the physical and human resources available in solu- 
tions, and the barriers that stand in the way of the progress of these com- 
munities. Eventually, the Section must know how the specific methods and 
techniques of the field personnel affect the development of the rural com- 
munities, in order to adapt its training sequences toward the ultimate goals 
of the program. 


The Production unit is concerned mostly with the need for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the materials produced—principally, movies and book- 
lets—first, in terms of their intended educational purpose; and secondly, 
in terms of the character and size of the audience to whom these products 
are addressed. They have formulated specific questions as to the level of 
understanding and interest of the people in rural communities, the scope 
of their vocabulary, their reading habits, the effect of movies on attitudes 
and customs. The Division’s program was based on expert but subjective 
appraisal of the existing patterns of community action and leadership; 
adequate research will enable the Division to reaffirm, modify, or reject 
these assumptions. Also, future surveys of the same communities should 
reveal the change taking place, the direction and intensity of the change, 
and ‘its relationship to program operations. Research on movies, books, 
and staff relationships was postponed until the Division had its produc- 
tion schedule well under way and its field staff recruited and trained. 


The Social Survey of the Rural Community 


In broad terms the survey was intended to gather needed information 
on present conditions in rural communities. The need exists primarily in 
the area of group organization and group activity and the related aspects 
of attitudes, information, leadership, and perceived problems. Also, the 
survey provides a bench-mark for later evaluations of the development of 
the program of the Division, and the changes in the social situation of the 
rural communities. 

The specific objectives of the survey may be summarized as follows: 


a) Motivations of people regarding community problems; b) Past experience with 

community action programs; c) Perceived individual responsibilities and areas of 

possible action in solving community problems; d) Perceived processes that would be 
most effective; e) Perceived value of community action for the individual and for the 

ew f) Some measure of audience reaction to materials produced by the 
ivision. 


The data gathered can be grouped in the following way: 


Variables involving position, structure and identification in the Community: a) Socio- 
economic structure through measures of individuals’ socio-economic characteristics; 
b) Measures of mobility and social contact; c) Measures of contacts with general . 
media of information and communication; d) Community belongingness through 
measures of ownership, liking for the community, etc.; e) Measures of concentration- 
— of individuals and dwellings; f) Miscellaneous personal and demographic 
ata. 
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Variables involving experience with community action projects or programs: g) Past 
experience with community action; h) Current communal activities (other than busi- 
ness activities). 

Variables involving an attitude toward community action: i) Perception of problems; 
j) Perception of community interest; k) Perception of means to community action; 
1) Perception of scope for independent and community action; m) Perception of 
responsibilities in the community; n) Perception of the location and responsibility of 
leadership; 0) Perception of values in community action. 


To achieve the objectives outlined the survey was designed to apply 
to a representative sample of the adult (18 years or over) population of 
the rural areas of the island.2 Interviews were obtained in 1831 of the 
1954 addresses visited. Field work was completed during the period from 
November, 1951 to February, 1952. The questions in the interview guide 
were asked of each respondent, with non-directive probes being used where 
necessary in order to elicit full answers. The responses were coded for 
analysis, which is still in process. 


Results: Socio-Economic Factors in the Rural Community 


These are some of the elements that together make up the socio- 
economic climate of the rural community. Twenty-eight percent of the 
adult rural residents have had no schooling, and a similar proportion has 
reached only the third grade or lower. Only 8 percent have gone farther 
than the eighth grade. 


Two-thirds of the families estimated their gross yearly income at less 
than $500, and 20 percent placed it at $500 to $1000. About ten percent 
reported annual incomes over $1000. In the United Nations estimates of 
1949, per capita income Puerto Rico ranks twenty-sixth, at about the same 
level as Cuba and Poland. By the UN estimates, its income is still double 
that of Turkey or Greece, higher than that for most of the world’s popula- 
tion, and higher than all but four of the Latin American and Caribbean 
countries. Nevertheless, four out of five people in Puerto Rico average 
less than 10 dollars per week of income. 


A little over 40 per cent own some land, but there are an additional 
20 per cent who although they do not own land, have some to work for 
themselves.® The size of the farm was less than 3 acres in half of the 
cases. About a third had farms 3 to 20 acres in size, and 12 per cent re- 
ported farms larger than 20 acres. 


2The sample was prepared under the technical direction of Dr. Leslie Kish, head of the Sampling 
Section of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. it is a two-stage sample 
of barrios (rural wards) and dwellings therein. The respondent was randomly selected from the 
list of adult residents in a household. Cf, L. Kish, ‘“‘A procedure for objective respondant 
selection within households,’’ Journal of American Statistical Association, 1949, 44, 380-387. 
83The sampling error of several variables has been calculated. The average and approximate sampling 
errors (at the P=.95 level) are for percentages based on the entire sample: 
if the percentage is between 35% and 65%, the sampling error is about 4% 
if the percentage is near 20% or 80% the sampling error is about 3% 
if the percentage is near 10% or 90% the sampling error is about 214% 
if the percentage is near 5% or 95% the sampling error is about 2% 
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The large majority of Puerto Rican rural residents, almost 80 per 
cent, own their homes and out of the 20 per cent who do not, three quarters 
have one free of rent. Of those who rent, almost 30 per cent estimated or 
reported their monthly rent at less than $5.00 per month, 55 per cent at 
from $5.00 to $15.00 and only 11 per cent reported rental values above 
$15.00 a month. 


As is to be expected, the principal occupation of the majority of the 
respondents and heads of households was farming, 41 per cent being farm 
laborers, and 18 per cent farmers, farm managers, and foremen. The rest 
with the exception of operatives and kindred workers (16%) were dis- 
tributed in small percentages among the other principal occupational 
groups. 


Seasonality of work is however important: only 44 per cent reported 
having permanent employment throughout the year. Twelve per cent 
reported having some work after the active employment season was over; 
17 per cent said that they were occasionally employed during “tiempo 
muerto” (the dead season), and one out of every five persons reported 
no work after the end of their work season. The active season in sugar 
cane, the largest source of employment in Puerto Rican agriculture, lasts 
six months. Coffee and tobacco, the second best sources, have shorter 
active seasons. 


Social and Communal Activity 


It seems reasonable to say that if people are so isolated that contact 
is infrequent, the chance of developing programs of joint action would 
be considerably less than if people rubbed shoulders with each other 
frequently. In terms of actual distance from town, from roads, and from 
neighbors, a very small percentage (4%) of the rural population lives 
in very isolated localities. There is in some places difficulty in traveling 
around, but despite this fact almost half of the respondents reported 
visiting town one or more times per week; one quarter, one to three times 
per month, and the remaining quarter less than once a month. 


Still more important is the fact that three out of every five adult 
residents in the rural communities get together frequently. They enjoy 
visiting each other and talking among themselves. When asked the ques- 
tion, “What do you do for entertainment?,” the answer, “Visiting in the 
barrio and talking with neighbors,” ranked second in importance (one 
fifth of the responses). There is evidence here that although social life in 
the rural areas is not as inclusive and engrossing as it may be in closely 
populated centers, there is a degree of social contact between rural dwellers 
that can form a base for community action. 
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It is also significant to realize that one is dealing with a somewha 
permanent rather than a fluctuating. migratory group of individuals 
Eighty seven per cent do not plan to move or leave their area of current 
residence. This is a fact which merits attention as there has been of late 
some speculation with regard to the movement of people in the Island. 
Further, there is in general a positive identification of rural resident 
with the places where they live. as shown by the fact that four out o! 
every five respondents state that they like their place of residence, and 
that two thirds of them have lived in it for more than five years. 


Community Self Perceptions 


Of extreme importance in a program of attitude and behavior chan, 
is the individual’s perception of himself and his community. As has just 
been shown. most community members see themselves as “belonging” in 
their current group. This is their home. 

More basic still to the development of community action is the fact 
that in rural areas there is almost universal awareness that the community; 
has real needs. The great majority of survey respondents (87%) were 
able to identify at least one community problem; about two thirds men- 
tioned two problems and one half identified three or more. This certainly 
indicates no lack of sensitivity in recognizing the existence of problems in 
rural barrios. In addition there is widespread interest in the solution of 
these problems as is indicated by the fact that almost three quarters of 
the respondents believe that the majority of the neighbors desired barrio 
improvements. 


The lack of good roads was the problem most frequently mentioned by 
the respondents. Next came deficient water supply, lack of electricity and 
lack of a school. Some were conscious of other problems such as lack of 
work, health facilities. housing, or land. These tend to be problems arising 
out of felt deficiencies in terms of material needs. It would seem that 
where other needs of a less material nature are involved, their solution 
should be postponed till they are more strongly felt or partially solved 
along with the more salient problems. If not, education for awareness of 
the problem must precede any program for the meeting of the need. 


The survey also cast some light on people’s expectancies, perceived 
resources. and felt responsibility regarding the solution of these problems. 
In addition to the perception of the problem, this involves attitudes toward 
authority, the perceived area of independent activity available to com- 
munity members. and attitudes toward other community members. 


Students of Puerto Rican culture have at different times speculated 
about these attitudinal factors in the Puerto Rican character. A feeling 
which finds expression in hospitality has long been associated with the 
“campesino.” This friendly attitude towards strangers is enhanced when 
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ural families meet among themselves. Then there appears the spirit of 
mutual help which sometimes translates itself in the sharing of belongings. 
Among those whose income is low, this custom is of great importance in 
the solution of a number of personal, everyday problems. Social agencies 
repeatedly encounter the practice of neighbors taking into their homes the 
thildren of broken families. The expression “hijos de crianza” (literally, 
children by rearing) is a term of common usage in the Puerto Rican 
countryside. 


This quality of neighborliness, which in itself can be considered as 
‘ positive element in the situation, is accompanied, by another cultural 
trait which seems to have a negative effect in the development of coopera- 
‘ve activity. The latter may be termed the “individualistic tendency” of 
Puerto Ricans, the preference for individual rather than collective action. 
Antonio S. Pedreira in his essays on the Puerto Rican character? makes 
the following statement: “ .. . Endowed with what [was] called ‘West- 
Indian particularism’ and which is in use part of our heritage, we lack the 
sense of cooperation . . . [We are] a people whose main weakness lies in 
the incapacity for concerted and unselfish action.” Pedreira may have 
erred in his interpretation of a cultural phenomenon. The Division of 
Community Education nevertheless recognized from the outset of its pro- 
gram that the work of stimulating group action in Puerto Rican rural 
communities might not find a ready echo in the experience of a people 
who were not used to working in groups, although they did practice per- 
sonal and neighborly help. The findings of the recent survey tend to 
confirm this. 


There is a feeling among the “campesinos” that the government is 
the institution that has the responsibility and the means for the solution 
of community problems. When asked “What can be done to solve this 
problem?” 57 per cent of the respondents answered in terms of “the gov- 
ernment should do it.” Some of them rely entirely on the government; the 
smallest group of answers (7%) suggest that the neighbors may help the 
government in some manner. 


Throughout its historical development the Puerto Ricans have been 
taught to rely on the government or some other institution of power for 
attention to most of their community needs. The Spanish Crown established 
a series of social and economic measures which fostered this reliance on 
government, for example, the “repartimientos” (assignment) of Indians 
to each landowner who was to care for all their needs and conduct while 
they were required to work for him. With the introduction of slavery, this 
attitude of dependence on the landowner was strengthened. Eventually, the 
rural “hacendado” controlled the lives and doings of all his “agregados”, 


4Pedreira, Antonio S., Insularismo (Essays of Puerto Rican Interpretation), Biblioteca de Autores 
Puertorriqueiios, 1936, “ 
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the “free” successors to the Indians and slaves. He became a patriarchal 
figure who acted at times as father, counsellor, physician and judge of his 
people. The term “padre de agrego” (father by aggregation) is still used 
by some of the older residents of our rural communities when referring to 
the owner of the land where they live. 


The “situnados,” gold from Mexico sent periodically by the Crown to 
the prematurely impoverished Puerto Rican colony, was the first attempt 
at governmental subsidy, centuries later reenacted by the U.S. Government 
when in 1933 it established the Puerto Rican Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration; thus was the seed of the dependent attitude planted on already 
fertilized soil. 


The social structure centered on a provident power figure (the gov- 
ernment, the “hacendado”) has other projections in the social life of today. 
Local leaders in the rural areas still represent values of power and au- 
thority. When Survey respondents were asked to identify community 
leaders they mentioned two kinds of leaders three times as frequently as 
any other: first, the neighbor who had some economic power (a landlord, 
store-owner, business man), and second, the political leader, generally the 
“comisario del barrio.” There is uncritical acceptance of these leaders in 
their leadership role; very few of the respondents indicate that the in- 
dividuals that they recognized as local leaders are not beneficial to the 
barrio. The large majority (87%) believe that the leaders are beneficial 
to the community while only 8 per cent think that they are not. 


The dependence on government and on strong leaders is accompanied 
by a feeling of personal inability for the solution of communal problems 
as a result of an underestimation of personal capacities. Several writers 
have talked about the so-called inferiority feelings of Puerto Ricans. Class 
lines are sharply defined in our culture and the impoverished residents of 
rural areas make up the bulk of the “lower” class. The “agregados” or 
farm laborers are seen in an inferior social role which can be traced to 
colonial days when workers were consigned to a state of peonage under 
the “hacendado culture” of Spanish times. They had no opportunity for 
participation in decision-making and inevitably felt inferior because of 
their lack of educational and economic resources. 


Evidence of the predominance of this general attitude pattern was 
found in the survey. From one viewpoint the Sanford abbreviation® of the 
authoritarianism scale developed by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick e¢ al, 
was used. Its applicability, translation, and interpretation in this setting 
are, of course, in need of test but the results are interesting. Breaking the 


5The “‘comisario’’ is an unofficial representative of the municipal oe in the barrio who 
exercises political patronage among the ‘ieee The job usual 
the barrio committee of the party in power : 
6Sanford, F. H. Authoritarism and leadership. Philadelphia: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1950. 
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possible range at the mid-point the resulting dichotomy for the rural 
Puerto Rico sample is: 

Somewhat authoritarian 84% 

Somewhat non-authoritarian 16% 
Making a comparable split for the U.S. adult population as a comparison 
the figures are:7 

Somewhat authoritarian 46% 

Somewhat non-authoritarian 54% 

From another point of view two projective questions were used to 
probe into the area of feelings regarding participation in community 
action. Through them the respondent was asked to identify himself with 
two hypothetical characters: Pedro, who thought that he had no responsi- 
bility for community affairs, and José, who symbolized the inability to 
participate in communal activity because of the lack of status. It is inter- 
esting to consider that forty per cent of survey respondents identified them- 
selves readily with José because, according to their own report, they 
lacked status from being poor, uneducated, and uninfluential. 

This feeling may constitute the strongest initial barrier to general 
participation in community work in the rural areas of Puerto Rico, but 
since the general levels of education, information, and income are changing 
so rapidly under the government’s program of development it is to be ex- 
pected that many of these attitudes will change. 


When survey respondents were asked: “Do you know of any instance 
when people in the barrio have come together to do something that needed 
to be done for the barrio?”, fifty five per cent did not know of any such 
instance. If this represented the number of people who did not take part 
in communal activity meaning that the rest did, it would be encouraging 
indeed; the number who participated is not known. In addition only 15 
per cent of all people interviewed recalled a problem as having been 
solved through the cooperative action of neighbors; 9 per cent recalled 
partial solution. This means that only 24 per cent can recall any type of 
community action as having met with any success at all, whether leader 
dictated, petition raising, meeting activity, group work, or some other 
method. 


Further evidence of the lack of experience in community work in the 
rural areas was obtained when respondents were asked to make suggestions 
as to what might be done to attack a specific barrio problem. Only ten 
per cent spoke of action by the neighbors in this respect. 


Using another approach, forty five per cent of the persons interviewed 
indicated that they liked being in groups, but this was mainly for pur- 
poses of recreation; almost the same proportion of respondents (44%) 
state that they do not like group activity, their main argument being the 
possibility of social friction. A small minority (6%) regard groups as a 


7TWithey, S. B. Unpublished report, Survey Research Center, Univ. of Michigan, 1951. 
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means of getting things done or improved. However. there is little ex- 
perience with work or decision groups. 


The majority of respondents (69%) had not attended meetings of 
any kind in the three or four months preceding the survey. Three quarters 
of those who attended did not, according to their own report, participate 
in the group’s activities and discussion. 


From the facts already mentioned it is evident that rural folk have 
not used in the past, to any appreciable extent. the medium of meetings 
or group activity as a means for community improvement. They are, how- 
ever, in general interested in the solution of communal problems, and a 
considerable sector of the rural population (two thirds) still feel that 
group activity may be effective in obtaining such improvement. 


It is surprising that a part of our rural population feels positively 
towards group participation for community improvement when one views 
it in the light of past history. Groupings of people were never fostered. 
always forbidden. during the Spanish domination, because of the fear of 
the military Governors General of conspiracy and revolt. Only for re: 
creational purposes were gatherings tolerated, because, as one of the 
Governor Generals put it, “People who make merry don’t conspire.” The 
lesson of democratic group participation is a very recent development in 
our history. Even during the first two decades of the American regime 
little was done in the sense of basic participation by the common man. 
There was extensive carry-over from the practices of the previous system, 
especially in the field of politics. It is in connection with this latter activity 
that the Puerto Ricans, especially the rural, have lately assimilated the 
concepts and practice of democratic participation and leadership, But we 
still have to apply that knowledge to other fields of activity, such as com- 
munity living, human relations, recreation. 


The program of the Division of Community Education is considering 
these psychological, economic. social and cultural factors in the develop- 
ment of its techniques and methods. Later research will show with more 
depth the interrelationships of the above factors and other areas of needed 
information. 
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Concluding Comments 


Charles Cannell and Stephen Withey 


There are many features of the program of the Division of Com- 
munity Education which make it unlike community programs with which 
the average social scientist is probably more familiar. Many of these 
distinct features make this work additionally interesting to both the re- 
searcher and the practitioner. 


In the first place, this is a governmental program, its entire support 
coming from the funds of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is not 
academically oriented. Further, the work of the Division is an integral part 
of a larger governmental program which is aimed at economic and social 
advancement in the Island. The program has already achieved significant 
advances. Any local community effort, then, is not isolated but is instead 
a part of an over-all plan involving political, technological, educative, 
commercial and social adjustment, adaptation and improvement. 

The Division of Community Education was established by legislative 
action and its broad objectives specified in a statement of legal intent. The 
implication of this is that the Division’s work in the communities is not 
instigated by the communities themselves, but by the government. How- 
ever, little in this program is put into effect locally until the communities 
accept the objectives themselves. 


Second, the work of community action necessarily begins on a level 
quite different from that of most community action programs in the States. 
For example, the island-wide survey results show the paucity of experience 
in community participation in anything other than some leisure activities. 
There are, also, few economic resources available to the Puerto Rican 
community. Thus the group organizer finds little past experience upon 
which to base his work and limited economic resources available. Much of 
his early activity must be spent in bringing the community to the point 
where it can begin to function as a community. This is one of the main 
reasons why it is impossible to transfer specialists and accepted methodolo- 
gies directly from other settings. In general, social scientists have no ex- 
perience in attempting community action starting from such an elementary 
basis. Presumably, however, social scientists will be increasingly faced 
with such problems as similar programs gain momentum elsewhere in 
the world. 


Third, the methods used by the Division- are broad in scope. They 
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make wide use of motion pictures, spending a sizable portion of their 
annual budget in the production of movies created specifically to stimulate 
an interest in community action. Booklets and posters are used to supple. 
ment and reinforce the message in the motion pictures. The group organi- 
zers use a variety of techniques. In many ways the role of the group 
organizer is distinct from almost any other social science technician. He is 
a person from a rural area without academic training in social science 
theory or methodology, although he may have training in allied areas. He 
must be trained and then returned to the rural area in which he is to 
carry out his work. 


The complex set of roles set for the group organizer constitute the 
fourth distinctive feature of the program. The group organizer comes to a 
community unasked. Furthermore, he comes alone. He is not part of a 
team; such a nucleus has to be built up within his community. To com. 
plicate matters further, he cannot even focus his attention entirely on one 
community but must share his time with other communities falling within 
his geographic region. He does not try to offer equal coverage to all 
localities since this could be impossible on an intensive level. He must 
also plan his work to keep within a time budget. He must fulfill all the 
roles required of him in the various stages of his program’s development 
in the various communities in which he works. 


Over the three years in which the Division has been working in com- 
munities, certain basic principles of community action have evolved. 
Though not explicitly stated in either the law or administrative documents 
they can be inferred from actual practice. Many of the techniques have 
been developed which are similar to those frequently treated in other issues 
of this and other journals covering group action, group psychotherapy, 
group effectiveness, etc. These techniques are combined with mass media 
in an unusual focus of directed effort. 

These principles appear to be generally accepted by the Division’s 
members and basic to the activities of the Division: 

I. The Division’s personnel must have a clear, strong and motivating 
goal. This goal is described in the preceding sections as “community 
democracy.” Although not definable in terms of clear criteria, its accept- 
ance is the basic principle. The following elements, at least, are included: 


a. total community involvement 

b. unified and cooperative effort 

c. satisfaction of community members’ individual needs 
d. active means for communication and expression 

e. inter-individual respect 

f. general self-direction 

g. positive motivation 


Subsidiary principles are, for instance: 


1). Progress can only be made at the pace set by the group and cannot be accelerated 
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by an element within or outside the group unless it is accepted and assimilated by the 
group. 

2). The content of action must be the content of community problems: relevance is 
determined by the community. 

3). The stimulus for development must be group stimulus. 

4). Progress is impossible without communication and shared perceptions of needs, 
plans, consequences, goals, means, etc. 

5). The process is continuous, requiring continued growth, readjustment, new insights, 
etc. 

II. The clarity and strength of this goal will frequently serve as a 
sufficiently directive guide to appropriate action. This is the major cri- 
terion for the selection of methods. Techniques are consciously evaluated 
against the above “goal” and against their implications in terms of sub- 
sequent developments arising out of their use. 

III. The operation of Principles I and II requires certain other char- 
acteristics from the group organizer. He should be: 
identified with the communities 
accepted by the communities 
motivated toward community improvement 
emotionally adjusted 
adaptive 


. tolerant ; ; 
. sensitive and alert to individual and social behavior and its causes 
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IV. Experience of “democratic” group functioning is a necessary 
prerequisite for cognitive clarity and spontaneous emotional involvement 
in the process. This is a major factor in group organizer training. 

V. The group organizer needs certain information constantly available 
as part of his training for him to be an effective agent of growth within 
the community. 

a. as a necessary element in group functioning 
b. to maintain his prestige as a resource person 


c. to maintain his motivation ; ; ? 
d. to insure the information being available when needed by his community members 


e. as the raw material of some aspects of problem solution 


VI. Perceptual growth will be small and, also, the maintenance of 
goal perceptions can be due to small cues. This situation will make for 
slow progress, which should be expected, and will require sensitivity to 
detail on the part of the group organizer and the mass media producer. 


The operation of these principles has been illustrated in the accounts 
given earlier of the group organizer’s activities in a community. The group 
organizer is interested in processes, perceptions and relationships that are 
or can be contributory and common to all community, goal-reaching path- 
ways. His goal is the development of these ways of behaving. But these 
ways are seldom seen as pathways by the people. The group organizer’s 
difficult role requires that he capitalize on the goal orientations and mo- 
tivations of his people but that in the goal achieving process they learn 
to work together to solve the problem and generalize from the steps that 
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were followed in that process so that other problems will be tackled 
similarly. Since it is virtually impossible to get people to follow such a 
process without insight, understanding and appreciation of individual 
and group relationships, the group organizer must in leading the group, 
motivate, explain, involve, and encourage. At times he may prod or ex- 
plain, at other times retard or question. His role is a complicated one. The 
development of a mode of thought, and a means of organization and 
action which can be applied to the solution of problems requires a shift 
in people’s self-perceptions from dependent persons reliant on authority 
figures to persons who have a potential for self-direction. 


The perception of a goal is, of course, little more than a hope if there 
is no perceived path toward that goal. However, as the group organizer 
talks with people he is perceived as being the source of new paths which 
were not available prior to his arrival. At this initial point the path (of 
community self-action) is clearly undefined. His subsequent role is still 
vague. He may even be perceived merely as a subtle, substitute power 
figure. Through home visits, meetings, movies, and booklets he seeks to 
evoke awareness of new paths, while clarifying his own unique role. 


These initial stages, though slow steps toward reaching the goal of 
the community member or the goal of the group organizer, are important. 
They constitute the first step in a changing image of themselves, their 
abilities, potentialities and skills. This is also a hazardous stage when 
group activity can be rewarded and reinforced as a means, however meager 
the progress. If progress is readily visible, this in itself is rewarding; if 
progress is minimal, then the group experience must itself be rewarding. 
If neither occurs, motivations, goals and insights must be restrengthened 
by the group organizer’s individual visits, efforts and skills. As the group 
achieves some level of cohesion and attractiveness less effort will be re- 
quired by the group organizer and the group members themselves will 
begin to function as leaders, as active members and as a group. 

If the process is successful a new mode of solving community prob- 
lems evolves and the group is able to work cooperatively in carrying out 
the project in mind. A change in the self-perception of the community 
also results, leading to greater potential for development in both the in- 
dividual and the community. 


Many of the methods used by the group organizers were acquired 
during their training period. Often they themselves were obstacles to the 
training group’s progress and sometimes the problem was solved through 
immediate discussion. Sometimes they role-played various situations and 
solutions were suggested or developed. In other cases techniques were 
invented on the spot. The group organizer has a fairly clear goal which 
sensitizes him to incipient developments that may lead to later or greater 
problems. He can then solve the earlier and smaller problem. Often the 
group solves the problem without his doing anything. Often he makes 
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mistakes or does not. know what to do. His own learning and conferences 
with others improve his skills. He was, after all, not a person with exten- 
sive training in group skills when he joined the Division. 

Some final comments on research needs and research areas may 
further clarify the operations of the Division and perhaps offer some 
additional insights into the very real problems in this large undertaking. 
For instance, there is a pressing need to assess the contribution of the 
mass media in the over-all program. The combination of documentary 
movies with specifically planned booklets, distributed as a community 
project and then supported by group organizer visits, discussion meetings, 
etc., is unique. Much existing research on the influence of such media is 
of dubious usefulness since they are used here with such focused planning 
and integrated with such a comprehensive community program. In addi- 
tion, the influence of movies, for instance, on a people who have not be- 
come inured to them may be very great. It is certainly worth research to 
discover to what extent the mass media are effective in this setting and 
what aspects of their use and content are most effective. 


The other general method utilized by the Division—the field staff of 
group organizers—is also a worthy object of research. It is clear that the 
success of the program rests largely on the ability of the group organizer 
to function adequately in his different roles. He must be an individual of 
keen insight and skillful in the techniques of group leadership for growth 
to take place. It would appear that the group organizer must have many 
skills if he is to function efficiently. Where to find such people, what 
qualities to look for, and how to train them is, of course, one of the major 
concerns of the Division. 


Since the setting of this program is so different from those faced by 
people in the U.S., it is difficult to evaluate methods in ternis of a different 
culture. One hopes that research will be designed to measure the effective- 
ness of various methods used by the group organizers. Merely selecting 
the most successful group organizers and studying their techniques would 
be a good first step. On the basis of such observations hypotheses could be 
established for more systematic testing. The use of matched communities 
in which different methods are tried could help to get a gross evaluation. 

The specific problems of certain communities also offer research 
possibilities. In many communities the rate of progress is determined by 
the skills of the group organizer, in others by other developments in the 
community group itself. In some others there will be retarding circum- 
stances within the community itself that require more extensive work and 
greater effort before certain levels of development can be achieved. These 
should be known and understood. 

Lastly the progress of the Division should be assessed in general so 
that the results of the total program can be gauged in terms of the various 
aspects of the Division’s activities. . 
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Issue Editors 


Charles Cannell has been director of the field staff of the Survey Research Center 
since 1946. In addition, he teaches courses in research methods. Prior to this he was 
employed by the Division of Program Surveys, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fred G. Wale has been the Director of the Division of Community Education of 
the Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico since its early beginning. He 
was a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1925 and spent the following ten 
years as a school teacher in Greater Boston. He served the next, five years in the 
educational program of the Farm Security Administration and from 1940 to 1947 was 
the Director of Education for the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Stephen Withey is currently director of the Public Affairs Program of the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan. He teaches survey research methods in the 
Psychology department and is on the executive committee of the Doctoral Program in 
Social Psychology. He recently served as research consultant on East River Project for 
the NSRB, FCDA and DOD; also for the subcommittee on disaster studies of the Na- 
tional Research Council and to the Division of Community Education in Puerto Rico. 


Other Contributors 


Luis Mufioz Marin is the first elected Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. His first political office as Senator was in 1932. In 1938 he founded and became 
President of the Popular Democratic party which became the majority party in 1940, 
He was president of the Senate of Puerto Rico from 1941 to 1948, After graduation 
from Georgetown University, he began his career as a journalist and served as editor 
and publisher of different newspapers in Puerto Rico. He is author of Borrones (1917) 
and Madre Haraposa (1917); of a section on “Porto Rico, the American Colony” in 
These United States (1925); and of articles in many American periodicals. 

Stuart Chase is the well known author of many books and articles, primarily in 
the field of economics but also including the larger field of social science. The Tyranny 
of Words (1938), The Proper Study of Mankind (1948) and Roads to Agreement 
(1951) will be specially recalled by the readers of this journal. Since graduation from 
Harvard in 1910, he has also served with many agencies and commissions of the 
government. 

Carmen Isales is at present the chief of the field program of the Division of 
Community Education. She came from the Division of Public Welfare where she had 
responsibility for the training of all personnel. She is a graduate of the University of 
Puerto Rico and has studied in the schools of social work of Chicago University and 
Columbia University. She has several years experience as a social worker both in 
Puerto Rico and in Chicago. 

Rail A. Mufoz has a B.S. from the University of Puerto Rico and graduate study 
at the New York School of Social Work. He directed a survey of labor force and 
unemployment and one of disabling illness for the Government of Puerto Rico. Cur- 
rently he heads the analysis and research unit of the Division of Community Education. 

Angelina S. de Roca has a B.A. from the University of Puerto Rico. She worked 
for two years for the Social Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico where 
she collaborated in two research projects: a study of communities directed by a group 
of cultural anthropologists from the Universities of Columbia and Chicago; and a 
study on family and fertility. Today she is a member of the Analysis Unit of the 
Division of Community Education. 

Belén M. Serra holds a Master in Social Work with specialization in social re- 
search from the University of Pittsburgh. She worked for a number of years in the 
Bureau of Social Research and Statistics of the Division of Public Welfare in Puerto 
Rico. At present she is working for the Division of Community Education as assistant 
analyst. 
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To Journal Readers: 


Beginning with an early issue, the Journal will experiment with a 
new feature: letters of critical comment and rejoinder on recent Journal 
issues. The long-established policy of devoting each issue to a single topic 
will be continued. The new dispensation, however, should help to break 
down the undesirable isolation of editor-author and reader. The reader 
can now talk back. We hope provocative comment will ensue. 


The editor will necessarily have to exercise discretion about the space 
to be allotted to these contributions. Letters should be brief, pointed, and 
directed to the content of particular issues rather than to general matters. 
The SPSSI Newsletter will continue to provide a channel for corre- 
spondence on topics of general interest to SPSS] members. 


Please address letters to General Editor, Journal of Social Issues, 
Social Science Research Council, .230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 
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Do You Know Potential Subscribers? 


Forthcoming numbers of the Journal of Social Issues will continue ff 
to treat topics of common concern to the social scientist interested in 
applying scientific knowledge and techniques to the solution of social § 
problems;—to the practitioner applying social science to problems of 
human relations;—to the citizen layman and to the student concerned 
with learning about the crucial area where theory and practice come to 
bear on important social issues. Each number, as in the past, will be 
devoted to a single topic, and prepared under the direction of a special 
Issue Editor. Numbers are currently in preparation on academic freedom 
in a climate of insecurity, human relations in educational administration, 
and other important topics. A list of available back numbers is printed on 
the reverse side of this page. A convenient order form for subscriptions and 
back issues is provided below. 
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